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IMAGES OF YAHWEH 


ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


TUDENTS of the religion and of the records of the 
Israelites are practically unanimous in asserting that 
Yahweh was at various times represented in the form of a 
sacred image. The Hebrew Scriptures, with their descriptions 
of specific instances of image worship and with their con- 
demnation of such practices, bear witness to the idolatry of 
the Israelites, but never identify, in unequivocal terms, any 
image with the national deity. This argument from silence 
carries no weight with the critics who, when they do not regard 
the existence of images of Yahweh as axiomatic, prove their 
contention by a very simple syllogism: A certain Israelite is a 
worshipper of Yahweh; he makes an image; therefore the 
image represents Yahweh. The argument is perfectly valid if 
we assume that no worshipper of Yahweh ever served other 
gods, a proposition which not only cannot be demonstrated, but 
which is contrary to the historical facts known to us; there is 
not the slightest evidence that a Jew, who never worshipped — 
any other god than Yahweh, ever made an idol. The first 
and second commandments were never observed separately in 
Judaism, but neither of them was consistently observed in 
ancient Israel. 

The existence of idols of Yahweh cannot be regarded as a 
known fact nor is it susceptible of irrefutable proof, as I hope 
to show; it is merely a working hypothesis. Conjecture has a 
legitimate place in historical investigation, when our information 
is fragmentary and open to various interpretations, but it should 
15 
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never be mistaken for a demonstrable fact. We need not 
adopt the rigid principle of J. 8. Mill, namely that a hypo- 
thesis, if it is “destined always to remain a hypothesis” is not 
“genuinely scientific”; nevertheless it is legitimate to test the 
validity of a conjecture by inquiring whether it rests on a 
sound interpretation of known facts and whether it furnishes a 
plausible solution of historical problems. The purpose of this 
article is to find out whether the physical representation of 
Yahweh can be inferred from a study of the sources, and 
whether it contributes to our understanding of the development 
of the religion of the Israelites. A hypothesis which fails to pass 
these tests is useless and misleading, and therefore deserves to 
be discarded, 


I 


An unbiased examination of the evidence produced to prove 
that images of Yahweh were not unknown to the Israelites 
must take into account all the references to idolatry contained 


in the Old Testament, but need not concern itself with those 
unrecorded cases of iconic worship that modern scholars have 
read between the lines of the ancient sources, lest the argument 
move in a circle. Thus the idols that have been discovered in 
the adytum of the Solomonic temple by Schneider’ and inside 
the ark of Yahweh Sebaoth by Gressmann’ may be regarded 
as irrelevant in this connection. 

Equally questionable is the evidence furnished by the 
Pentateuchal laws prohibiting idolatry and by the prophetic 
polemic against images. The identification of the condemned 
idols with Yahweh is accomplished either by means of drastic 


1 H. Schneider, Zwei Aufsiitze zur Religionsgeschichte Vorderasiens, 
pp- 20ff.; cf. Kultur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, p. 270. 
His assertion that in the days of Solomon the old serpent idol was 
substituted with an anthropomorphic statue of Yahweh is based on Is. 6 
and 2 Ki. 16 14. 

2 Die Schriften des A. T. in Auswahl, 2nd. edition, IT/l, p. 213: the 
ark contained a statue of Baal and one of Astarte-Anathjahu; cf. Die 
Lade Jahwes. 
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textual emendation® or by a mysterious divination of the un- 
expressed thoughts of the ancient writers.‘ 

Since all general references to idols in the Old Testament 
can be plausibly understood as allusions to foreign gods, none 
of them being an unmistakable record of images of Yahweh, 
the evidence for the physical representation of the god of the 
Israelites can be sought only in specific sacred objects. As a 
matter of fact, the graven image of Micah, the ephod, the 
teraphim, the brazen serpent, and the bull images have been 
regarded by a number of scholars as images of Yahweh. Of 
these, only the bulls deserve serious consideration. 

The story of Micah’s graven image is related in Judg. 17 2-4. 
The passage was recognized to be corrupt and secondary by 
the commentators, until Professor Arnold (Ephod and Ark, 
p- 105) proved convincingly that it is a marginal interpolation. 
Any attempt to base an argument on the historicity of this 
narrative can be classed with the labors of Sisyphus. 

If the word ephod, where it is used for a sacred object 
placed conspicuously in a sanctuary, signifies an idol, there is 
no reason to doubt that it was an-image of Yahweh. Un- 


3 H. Schmidt (ETXAPIZTHPION, Studien ... Hermann Gunkel dar- 
gebracht .. ., 1923; vol. I, pp. 78f.) rejects as a gloss the words of the 
second commandment (“any manner of likeness, of anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or in the water under 
the earth”) that identify the “graven image” with gods other than 
Yahweh, because the author of the Decalogue, who has already disposed 
of the other gods in the first commandment, “wished obviously to 
prohibit a representation of Yahweh in an image.” 

4 E. Kautzsch (Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, p. 216) 
knows that “elilim” is used by Isaiah five times for images of Yahweh, 
although twice in this prophet the word unquestionably means heathen 
idols; his only evidence seems to be that those objects were found in 
the territory of Judah and Samaria. On the same page he regards it 
as possible to find an allusion to images of Yahweh in Jer. 1 16; 256; 
$2 30, although on page 277 he says that Jeremiah “zwar gegen Gotzen- 
bilder, aber allem Anschein nach nirgends gegen Jahwebilder zu eifern 
Anlaf fand.” Against such fluctuating opinions we must emphasize the 
fact, obvious though it be, that the polemic against idolatry in the Old 


Testament (on which cf. my paper in JBL 43, 229 ff.) does not explicitly 
refer to images of Yahweh. 


15* 
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fortunately for this common interpretation, the word ephod 
means a priestly garment, worn also by laymen participating 
in religious ceremonies. The riddle baffled the efforts of the 
critics until Arnold (Ephod and Ark) found the solution in 
the Septuagint text of 1 Sam. 1418 (where we read “ark” 
instead of the “ephod” of the Masoretic text). “The reading 
TDS [ephod], wherever in the Old Testament it stands for a 
solid object, has been deliberately substituted by Jewish scribes 
for a more troublesome word” (p. 10), namely ]18 (ark). This 
explanation is so simple and so plausible that one wonders at 
the reluctance of some critics to adopt it.° 

That the mysterious teraphim were images of Yahweh is a 
mere guess; nothing is known about the meaning of the word. 
Even Kautzsch (op. cit., pp. 97 f.), who adopts this view, admits 
that Gen. 31 19, 34f. and especially Ez. 21 26 prove that this 
object was not necessarily an image of Yahweh, although in 
the other passages where the word occurs it may be such. The 
one fact that can be regarded as certain from the use of the 
word in the Old Testament is that the teraphim “did not 
represent Yahweh” (Stade, Biblische Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, p. 121). The conjecture of Arnold (op. cit., p. 136) 
seems the most probable, namely that they may “represent 
collectively the lots employed in connection with the sacred 
box.” 

The brazen serpent that Moses made in the wilderness 
when poisonous snakes invaded the camp of the Israelites 
(Num. 21 4-9, E), if the event is historical, was not an idol 
but, like the five golden plague-boils and the five golden mice 
made by the Philistines afflicted with the plague (1 Sam. 6 4f.), 


5 Budde (ZA W 1921, pp. 1ff.) suggests, without any such documentary 
basis as that furnished by the LXX of 1 Sam. 14, that “ephod” (when 
a solid object) is a surrogate for “abbir” which he translates with 
“bull,” although the word means “the strong one” (cf. Torczyner, ZA W 
1921, pp. 296 ff.). Schmidt (op. cit., p. 97) adopts this view. The very 
admission that “ephod” stands for another word makes it necessary to 
discard this object as a piece of undisputed evidence for the existence 
of images of Yahweh; for though the object was used in the worship 
of Yahweh, it is by no means evident that it was an idol. 
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a votive gift presented to an angered deity to obtain relief 
(cf. Procksch, Elohimquelle, p. 108). The story of the destruc- 
tion of Nehushtan by order of Hezekiah (2 Ki. 18 4) is much 
later, even if it was contained in a source of the Deuteronom- 
istic Book of Kings.*® It is not inconceivable that incense was 
burned in the temple of Jerusalem to a serpent idol in the 
days of Hezekiah, although the only evidence is a single verse 
of doubtful authenticity; but even so, nothing indicates that the 
serpent was an image of Yahweh, as a few critics maintain.’ 
The fact that Nehushtan was housed in the Temple is irrelevant, 
since Assyrian gods were worshipped in the temple in the days 
of Manasseh. The identification of that idol with Yahweh 
would have some justification if, as some suppose,* the serpent 
was the tribal god of Levi; but this conjecture rests chiefly on 
etymological speculations of questionable force. It may safely 
be said, with the majority of critics, that the serpent image did 
not represent Yahweh. 

The small bull images set up by Jeroboam I in the old 
sanctuaries of Dan and Bethel are regarded as symbols of 
Yahweh by practically all those who have written on the 
subject. The story as we have it (1 Ki. 12 26—29, 30b) is 
written by the Deuteronomistic editor of the Book of Kings 
from the point of view of a Jew who regarded Deuteronomy 
as the Law of Moses and the Northern Kingdom as guilty 
of political sedition and religious apostasy (cf. Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels*, pp. 280f.). According 
to this biased account, Jeroboam set up the bull images to 


6 So Hélscher (Eucharisterion I, 210), who regards the first part of 
the verse as Deuteronomistic and the second old. It should be noted 
however that the verse is linguistically a unit and was written by a man 
whose vernacular was not Hebrew and who disregarded the idiomatic 
consecutio temporum in his use of the perfect. Verse 4 breaks the con- 
nection between v. s and v. 5, and may be a gloss; this would explain 
its omission by the Chronicler. 

1 Benzinger (Die Biicher der Kinige, p. 177; Hebréische Archiologie?, 
p. 328); Schneider (Zwei Aufsiitze zur Religionsgeschichte Vorderasiens, 
pp. 17 ff.); cf. Baentsch, ad Num. 21 4-9. 

8 Meyer (Die Isracliten, p. 427); Skipwith (JQR 11, 264f.); Meek 
(AJSL 37, 109). 
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prevent his subjects from going up to Jerusalem to worship in 
the temple, and said: “Here are thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” These words do 
not mean: “Here is Yahweh!”; but they suggest that those 
gods, and not Yahweh, brought up Israel from the land of 
Egypt (cf. Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte I, 80); such is the interpretation of the words found 
in later passages of the Old Testament (1 Ki. 149; Ps. 106 19-21; 
2 Chr. 11 13-15; 13 s—11). “The sin of Jeroboam” was, in 
the opinion of post-exilic writers, the introduction of the wor- 
ship of “other gods” and not the physical representation of 
Yahweh. Polemizing with the declaration placed in the mouth 
of Jeroboam, the Deuteronomistic redactors assert insistently 
and repeatedly that Yahweh led Israel out of Egypt, and 
Deut. 32 12 says explicitly: “Yahweh alone did lead him, and 
there was no strange god with him.” The story of Aaron’s 
golden calf, likewise, shows that the bulls were not regarded, 
in the Southern kingdom at any rate, as images of Yahweh. 
Two entirely different stories are interwoven in Ex. 32. The 
oldest one (vv. 1a, 5b, 6, [9-14], 15-19, 25-29) relates that the 
children of Israel, during the absence of Moses, celebrated a 
festival of Yahweh with sacrifices, eating, drinking, orgiastic 
dances, and (according to the interpretation of 32 6 given by 
Luther (Meyer, Israeliten, p.178]) immoral practices like those 
described in Hos. 4 13f. The calf appears only in a gloss to 
v. 19. The other account (vv. 1b—5a, 7—8, 20—24, [30-34], 35), 
which is later than the Deuteronomistic Book of Kings, 
describes the making of the golden calf. In the first story 
Moses summons the Levites to punish the nation, in the second 
Yahweh himself “smote the people.” We are only concerned 
with the second narrative; it is clearly based on the Deuteronom- 
istic story of Jeroboam’s bulls, for we read (vv. 4 and 8): 
“These are thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt,” although Aaron had only made one image 
(cf. Neh. 918). This story is a piece of fiction written to vilify 
the sanctuaries of Dan and Bethel, but it is significant that 
its author regarded the bull images as pagan idols and not as 
representations of Yahweh: “Up, make us gods who shall go 
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before us” (vv. 1, 23). The verses in the book of Hosea 
denouncing the bull images (8 5f., 10 5f., 13 2) seem to be 
anti-Samaritan glosses; in any case it is unthinkable that a 
worshipper of Yahweh would have dared abuse a symbol of 
his god in such terms as these. 

Our oldest source for the knowledge of Jeroboam’s religious 
policy is dated nearly four centuries after his time and patently 
misunderstands his motives. Even granting that the Deutero- 
nomistic editor of the Book of Kings used an older source 
(Hilscher, Hucharisterion, I, 183), and granting that it was 
substantially reliable, all we know about the matter is that 
Jeroboam set up a golden calf at Bethel and another one at 
Dan. There seems to be no reason to doubt the historicity 
of these royal gifts to two ancient sanctuaries; but when we 
attempt to read the king’s mind declaring that the two bull 
images were intended to represent Yahweh, we simply make a 
guess that is at variance with our sources, for they unanimously 
identify those idols with other gods. This conjecture rests 
entirely on a questionable interpretation of the words: “These 
are thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt.” It must assume that Yahweh was conceived as a 
bull (which is unwarranted) or that the bull was worshipped in 
Canaan (for which the evidence is very scanty, cf. Wood, 
JBL 35, 240f.) and that this Palestinian worship was adopted 
by the Israelites (e. g. Waterman, AJSZ 31, 235ff.). We 
know that the worship of the Baalim had a profound influence 
on the religion of the Israelites, but what proves that one of 
them was represented as a bull? We hear of no bull-image in 
any of the sanctuaries of Canaan, other than Dan and Bethel; 
the closest parallel is furnished by the twelve bulls supporting 
the laver in Solomon’s temple. After all, the bulls of Jeroboam 
may have been purely ornamental. If the idea of the bulls 
did not come from Solomon, which seems doubtful, it is not 
unlikely that, as Ezekiel believed (23 8; cf. 20 7f., 16, 18, 24), 
Jeroboam was influenced by the religion of Egypt; he had 
recently returned from that country and was probably allied 
with Sheshonk I (Shishak) (cf. Lehmann-Haupt, Israel, pp. 68 
—72). On the whole, it seems more probable that the bulls 
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were of Egyptian origin rather than that they were Israelitish, 
Palestinian, or (according to J. Hehn, Die Biblische und die 
Babylonische Gottesidee, p.364) Babylonian (Hadad-Ramman). 
That at any time the bulls of Dan and Bethel were identified 
with Yahweh is a hypothesis that is neither necessary nor 
probable.°® 


II 


The current assumption that Yahweh was not infrequently 
represented by idols placed in the sanctuaries of the Israelites 
is thus shown to be a mountain hanging on a thread, a con- 
jecture resting on the current interpretation of 1 Ki. 12 28b. 
Nevertheless, a hypothesis, even unsupported by the facts, 
may be useful if it furnishes a plausible solution to baffling 
problems; is this the case? The crucial problem in the history 
of the religion of Israel is the transformation of the tribal 
god Yahweh into the sole deity of the world. Habitual iconic 
representation of Yahweh not only does not help us to under- 
stand this process, but renders it well nigh inconceivable; if, 
on the contrary, through historical circumstances Yahweh was 
never pictured in any physical form, the process leading to 
monotheism and the instinctive horror of Judaism for all idols 
becomes intelligible. The view that Yahweh’s worship was 
imageless is supported not only by an argument from silence, 
for the sources contain not a single clear reference to an idol 
of this god, but by the historical development of the religion 
of the Israelites as we know it from the Old Testament. 

The oldest shrines devoted to the worship of Yahweh of 
which there is record were not in Canaan, but in the region 
of the Sinai peninsula and of Edom (Moore, Judges, pp. 134, 
139f.). There is reason to believe that the Israelite tribes did 
not all adopt the worship of this god at the same moment, 
although in the days of Deborah Yahweh was already the god 
of a confederation comprising ten tribes. Prior to the settle- 


9 Luther and Meyer (Meyer, Die Israeliten, pp. 130, 282 ff.) followed 
by Meek (AJSLZ 37, 119f.) assert that the tribal god of Joseph (Ephraim) 
was a bull-god, but their arguments are by no means convincing. 


| 
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ment in Canaan there can be no question of images of Yahweh; 
apparently there were no idols in the ancient shrines of Sinai 
and Horeb, and the nomads lacked the technical skill required 
for their manufacture, even if they had been inclined to carry 
with them a likeness of their god. “Images of the gods belong 
to a comparatively advanced state in the history of religion” 
(Moore, Encyclopaedia Biblica II, 2155). 

In Canaan the Israelites appropriated the local shrines. 
Most of them were open air “high places” with an altar of 
rude stones; a pillar of stone and a wooden post symbolized 
the presence of the local numen. Temples housing an image 
were rare; the Baalim were not, so far as we know, represented 
by idols.’ The Hebrew literature earlier than 621 B. C. con- 
tains no mention of idols of the Canaanites, and it is perhaps 
no accident that the patriarchal stories, which are, on the 
whole, of Palestinian origin, never refer to idols (if the teraphim 
of Laban were not iconic objects). Even the Deuteronomic 
Code, wherein all Canaanitish sacred objects are doomed to 
destruction, contains but one reference to idols.” 

It seems unlikely that a god whose worship was originally 
aniconic, transplanted into a country where native idols housed 
in temples were practically unknown, should become the object 
of an idolatrous cult. As a matter of fact, before the 
mysterious bulls of Jeroboam, there is no record of a sanctuary 
of the Israelites containing an image. The temple of Solomon 
is the only one described in detail; in the adytum, where the 
ancient sanctuaries had a statue of the patron god, only the 
ark of Yahweh Sebaoth stood to symbolize the presence of 
the deity, although Solomon could command the best talent 


10 Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel?, I, 160 f.; 560; Wood, JBL 35, 
231. 

11 Deut. 123 may be an interpolation from 75 (just as part of this 
verse was inserted in Ex. 3413 [LXX]) and seems to disturb the con- 
nection between v.2 and v.4. It may be worth noting that when the 
Chronicler uses this verse (2 Chr. 142; 311: elsewhere in Chron. ham- 
manim is used for masseboth) he leaves out the idols. Hos. 11 2 and 
Mic. 5 12f., which contain references to the idols of Canaan, are un- 
questionably spurious. 
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of Tyre and set up twelve bulls in the court of the temple. 
Likewise in the sanctuaries of Ophrah, Dan, Bethel, Nob, and 
Shiloh, an ark, and no statue, was the visible token of the 
presence of Yahweh. This sacred box was “a sort of shrine 
or refuge within which the numen could work its mysterious 
spell upon the lots while shielded from the scrutiny of the 
human eye” (Arnold, Ephod and Ark, p. 133). Like the 
pillars and posts, the ark was a domicile of the deity. It was 
not identified with Yahweh himself (1 Sam. 2 28) as Well- 
hausen (Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte’, p. 31) says. 
To see the face of Yahweh meant to approach the sacred box 
(1 Sam. 1 22) and not, as Kautzsch (Biblische Theologie des 
Alten Testaments, p. 94) believes, to look at an idol, even 
though this may have been the original meaning of the phrase 
(cf. the Assyrian amdru pan ili). 

Idolatry was never an integral part of the religion of Yah- 
weh; among the Israelites it was sporadic in the public wor- 
ship and always due to foreign influence, if we may judge from 
the extant Hebrew literature prior to 621 B. C. (cf. JBL 43, 
229—233). It cannot be fortuitous that the Old Testament, 
with its exhaustive denunciation of the worship of foreign gods 
and of idols (the first two of the ten commandments being 
correlative), contains no condemnation of images of Yahweh. 
The sweeping polemic against idolatry after 621 B.C. is to 
be explained by two factors: a misunderstanding of the real 
character of the religion of the Israelites in Canaan in the 
pre-exilic period, and a growing horror of heathenism. The 
religion of Canaan was regarded, after 621, as essentially 
idolatrous: the “high places” are said to contain images,” 
the baalim are confused with ido]s,’* the Canaanites become 
habitual idolaters, and the asherah (wooden post) is conceived 
as a goddess represented by images (Moore, Judges, pp. 86f.). 
Even the priestly instruments of ancient Israel, the sacred box 


12 Lev. 26 30; Num. 33 52; Deut. 7 5; 12 3; Ez. 6 4, 6, 13; 44 10, 19; 
Mic. 512 f.; Ps. 7858; 2 Chr. 33 19; 343, 4, 7. 

13 Hos. 2 10c; 11 2; cf. 1 Sam. 7 3f.; 2 Ki. 11 18 (= 2 Chr. 23 17); 
2 Chr. 247; 282. 
14 Num. 23 52; Deut. 7 25; 2916; 2 Ki. 1712; Mic. 17; Ps. 106 37f. 
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and, probably, the teraphim, were mistaken for idols in post- 
exilic days. By a similar process all religious practices of 
foreign nations were increasingly regarded as idolatrous, to the 
point that foreign gods were considered nothing more than 
mere objects of wood and stone.” The Assyrian cults which 
were introduced into Judah in the days of Ahaz and Manasseh 
were in general aniconic (Stade, Bibliseche Theologie des Alten 
Testaments I, 236); later, however, such innovations were 
regarded as downright idolatry.” Heathenism and idolatry 
became thus synonymous terms; in fact, ‘abodah zarah (foreign 
worship) came to mean idolatrous worship. The caricatures of 
idolaters in Jer, 10 1-16 and especially in Is. 44 9—20 found 
many imitators, and some (like the author of the Epistle of 
Jeremiah) with notable literary skill. If these clever satires 
delighted the Jews and gave them a feeling of decided superiority 
over the gentiles, their biting irony was not the least of the 
reasons for the prevailing animosity against the Jews in the 
Hellenistic and Roman world. 


Among the Greeks, some solitary thinkers, like Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, and Zeno, derided and condemned the idols, as a 


15 Although in the ancient records the ark and the teraphim are 
sometimes called “elohim” (Gen. 31 30, 32; Judg. 18 24; 1 Sam. 4 7), 
there is no evidence that the apparatus used for divination included 
an image. By the substitution of “ephod” for “ark” in a number of 
passages, which Arnold has proved in his book entitled Ephod and 
Ark, the original meaning of the context was obscured, and the solid 
“ephod” came to be regarded as an idol (Judg. 8 27; 18—19). This 
Jewish misapprehension has been sanctioned by modern critics, and 
Wellhausen himself (Prolegomena®, p. 184) adds to the confusion when 
he declares that the ark of Yahweh “was in ancient times an idol.” 
Laban’s teraphim are already regarded as idols in Gen. 35 2, 4 (cf. Jubi- 
lees 31 2; Josephus, Antig. I, XIX, 9-11). 

16 On the identification of heathen gods with their idols, see Bau- 
dissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, I, 80—96. 

17 For Ahaz, see 2 Chr. 282; for Manasseb, 2 Ki. 21 7, 11, 21; 
2 Chr. 33 7, 15, 19, 22, Although no idols were mentioned in the Deute- 
ronomistic account of the reforms of Josiah (2 Ki. 23), they were added 
by the Chronicler (2 Chr. 34 3, 4, 7), to whom we are also indebted for 
a fictitious description of the idolatry of Jehoash (2 Chr. 24 1s) and of 
Amaziah (25 14). 
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result of philosophical speculations leading them to monotheism; 
but they made no lasting impression on the religion of the 
masses: polytheism and image-worship were rooted too deeply 
in the beliefs and practices of their contemporaries. In Israel, 
conversely, when the prophets proclaimed to their nation the 
unlimited power and the moral character of Yahweh, their 
message bore fruit. Their people was wicked, prone to seek 
the favor of other gods, and placed excessive trust in the 
efficacy of ritual and sacrifices, but it was not wholly un- 
prepared for this religion of the spirit, for its only national 
god had never been pictured in the image of a serpent, of a 
bull, or even of a man. 
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ON THE TEXT OF EZEKIEL 7 5-14 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


4 this notoriously difficult chapter there are a number of 
passages which have baffled the ingenuity of textual critics 
and exegetes. Some of the most perplexing ones are in vv. 7, 
10, 11, 13, 14. An attempt at a fresh solution of them will be 
made in the following notes. 

1. Ezek. 7 7b, 11b. For the reconstruction of the text of 
the first part of the chapter it is important to keep in mind 
that vv. 3—7 and vv. 8—12a are doublets. Not only vv. 3—4 and 
vv. 8s—9 are doublets, but also vv. 5—7 and vv. 10—12a. 

Toy ppn any 3 Toy Jaws any 
TINS TINS 
ns Poy ny Ty 
Toy say 4 
Poy PIN Poy PIN 
WON 5 
ARS 
$3 83 pp 6 ASI OWT 737 10 
Tex 
POS ANA 7 AND ANS ANI 737 
MS Ps 
op ann 11 
m3 
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This gives us the clue for the solution of the impossible 
reading OMT TWN AND OPT in v. 7b, which AV 
translates, “the day of trouble [!] is near, and not the sounding 
again of the mountains;” RV, “the day is near, a day of 
tumult, and not of joyful shouting upon the mountains.” The 
difficulties of this text need not be enumerated here. There 
are variant readings of it in v. 11, 


Unfortunately, these are also corrupt. AV translates them, 
“none of them shall remain, nor of their multitude, nor of any 
of theirs: neither shall there be wailing for them”; RV, “none 
of them shall remain, nor of their multitude, nor of their 
wealth: neither shall there be eminency among them”; RV 
margin, “not from them, nor from their multitude, nor from 
their wealth, neither shall there be wailing for them.” The 
parallel in v. 7 as well as © there and here show that there 
was originally only one pair of negative statements, not two. 
We have therefore in BOND ND} a variant of the preceding 
DAD and in O73 73 a variant of NN. It is 
true, they all look so much alike that one might think at first 
that they are all variants of one single phrase. But we shall 
see that that would be a mistake. The pity of it is that they 
are all corrupt. The ancient Versions were also based on 
corrupt Hebrew texts, but in spite of this 6 and 2 point the 
way to the original, The context speaks of the coming of the 
end, “the time is come, the day is near.” 6 translates the 
continuation in v. 7 wera ovde diver, in v, 11 
ov peta OopiBou ovde wera The second is the 
important reading for us, “not with tumult nor with haste.” 
In both cases © has the negative with “tumult” and this is 
sustained by MT in v. 11. Ovdé points to 
"00 as the Hebrew text instead of ON 17 NH in v. 7 and 
its variants in v. 11. But that does not fit here either, surely 
not with the negative, because the whole stress lies on the 
announcement that the day is near at hand. 2 omits quite 
logically the negative and reads, according to the translation 
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of Jerome, “festinationis.” But this is due to the intelligence 
of the translator and not to be followed. 2 suggests the 
solution when he proceeds, “et non recrastinationis.” This 
gives us the clue for the original reading of MMM in v. 7 and 


of its variants in v.11. It was MOTONo x “it does not tarry,” 
as is at once clear from a comparison of 


and 
monony xd. 


Now we perceive also that wera orovdgs in § and = (G + 
ovdé) points to an original 82 ny “nor does it delay” for 
853 and its variant in v. 11. 

IMP Ayr 
The time is come, the day is near, 
it does not tarry nor delay, 

This fits into the context admirably, and it has moreover a 

fine parallel in Hab. 2s: 
If it tarry, wait for it, 
for it will surely come, it will not delay. 

The variant of 8D N? in v. 11 is DAD ND, for which NO 
DIANA is an attempted correction. It will be noted that the 
order differs in v.11 from that of v. 7, but that is after all a 
minor matter. = has “festinationis et non recrastinationis” in 
this order in v. 7. The order of vv, 11b—12a2¢ differs also from 
its parallel v.7. Read therefore in v.11 “IND x. 

2. Ezek. 7 5—7a. We note again variant readings, 


TPS PRT ND pp 6 5 
PIS 7 737 
In MT ANS 737 in vy. 5 is taken with the preceding, but 


it belongs most probably with v. 6 and read originally, with 
different separation of the consonants, Ppl S32 737. The 
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reading N23 pp, the indeterminate noun with the verb follow- 
ing, is almost certainly wrong; the parallel in v. 2 is not right 
either. The correct reading follows, pi N32. One N23 in v. 6 
is due to dittography, and the text must read Ppm 83 73n 
37, or rather PP NI 737, for the second PPT 
appears to be merely the correction of the first. 

In addition, it is significant to observe that 6 has simply 
Ppt 83 [737] for v. 6b and the first two words of v. 7. This 
fortifies the belief that 


TON ANS 37 
are variants. It appears certain, moreover, that P*pit is a 
variant of Pp, and that it was meant by the insertor not as 
a verb PP, as MT takes it — “it awaketh” RV, but as a 
noun P'p = “the summer” or “the summer harvest.” We 
find it similarly as a parallel to Ppt in Am. 81, 2, which 
passage may have been in the mind of the annotator. If this 
reading P'~ has been recognized correctly, we have gained 
also the key for unlocking the mystery of TDS. It is agreed 
that the various renderings, “thy doom,” “the turn,” “the 
crowning time” (RV text and margin), “morning” (AV) are 
untenable. Since the line ASI TI7—one ANS is to 
be omitted as due to dittography—is parallel to PPM 83 130, 
we are led to believe that in DSM there was originally an 
expression directly parallel to P*P7, and that can hardly have 
been anything else than "$33 “the vintage,” cf. Jer. 48 32; 
Mic. 71. The text should then be interpreted according to the 
annotator: 

83 737 

Behold, the fruit harvest comes, 

behold, the vintage comes! 

Of course, this is to be taken in a figurative sense for the 
final judgment. This is quite interesting and suggestive, but it 
was not the original meaning of Ezekiel. 6 shows that the 
original text had nothing else but 
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All the rest is secondary. And this must be maintained 
whether the explanation of the origin of the reading of f 
which has just been given, is correct or not. 

3. Ezek. 710, 11a. The parallel to vv. 5-7 in v. 10a supports, 
to my mind, the correctness of the explanation of TYDSM. It 
reads 


ANS" AND 137. 


That this is corrupt is apparent. Quite apart from 
the two unconnected verbs show it. But with the help of wv. 6, 7 
we can now restore it: 


DST ANS 737 


The article of ppm had wrongly been joined to N3, cf. vv. 5, 6 
the p of p*pit had been accidentally omitted, also the 3 of the 
following 83, and the words have then been joined as well as 
possible. Moreover, the article of YS had been written 
twice, once it was added to 83; and ‘Y'S37 had been corrupted 
to DSF, the final 7 belonged originally to the following word, 
as we shall see below. 

Here in v. 10 G has again as in wv. 6,7 simply PPT 823 737, 
showing that our reconstruction of TNS" N23 is correct. 6 does 
not have DS ANI) here either, which is a strong witness of 
its secondary character. 

But © did have the rest of v. 10b and v. 11a and that is 
very significant, for these verses are connected with the variant 
reading P*~0 for Ppa. They speak of the blossoming, budding 
and growing of violence, pride and wickedness and thus natur- 
ally suggest the harvest. The text is here again not certain. 
For 73 we should probably read P*39 (Jahn), since the Hiph‘il 
is the ordinary form of the verb (Ges.-Buhl); the 7 had been 
joined to the preceding when Y'S37 was corrupted to ABSA. 
Since is parallel to MOON it is clear that 
MMO cannot be pointed correctly in MT as MMT “the rod,” 
for that is not a real parallel. We should probably point 
m3 as in Ezek. 9 9. DQM appears to be secondary from 
its very position in v. 11. It was originally in the margin, 
where it was intended to suggest the meaning (aud reading) of 

16 
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moan, cf. the strict parallel of 99 in 7 23 where DM takes 
the place of MQ. In yw" MBN? OP the subject must be PW, 
if we are to follow the analogy. of the preceding, and this 
suggests also that the article in YW" was probably So 
by haplography. We should therefore read: PWT maine Op. 
This brings it into line with the rest of the passage. 


Perverted justice has blossomed, 
pride has budded, 
wickedness has risen up into a rod. 


In the parallel to vv. 10-12a which we have in vy. 7 this 
whole passage of the blossoming, budding and growing of 
iniquity is wanting. Was it really an original part of the 
chapter? We saw that p'p and VSI 83 737 were not 
original parts of vv. 6, 7, as 6 shows, which has them neither 
in vv. 6, 7 nor in v.10, They must have come into wv. 6, 7 in 
MT from v.10. V.11b connects directly with v. 10a. 


10a Behold, the day! Behold, the end has come! 
10b Perverted justice has blossomed, 
pride has budded, 
11a wickedness has risen up into a rod. 
It does not tarry nor delay. 
12a The time has come, the day has drawn near. 


It is most likely that vv. 10b, 11a are a later insertion which 
interrupts the context." They are rather unusual, poetic in 
form and expression, and may be a quotation from somewhere. 

4, Ezek. 7 12-14. The same line occurs three times in these 
verses, 


AMAT OT ON 13 
OTN v. 14d 
They were, of course, originally all alike, and it is obvious 


that in v. 1s b must be changed to Strangely enough, 
68 omits the sentence in all instances, and that makes its 


1 If the order of v.11b and v. 12a were as in v.7, this argument 
would not be so strong. 
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originality very doubtful. But we shall see below that it is a 
genuine part of v. 14. There it fits very well, and there even 
6G witnesses for it, if we see it aright. From there it was 
introduced later into vv. 13, 14. 

In v. 13 we note two variant readings: 


6 has only the second, reading however {3°Y3 instead of 131Y3. 
In this MT and 6 are both wrong, for their readings do not 
make good sense, not even MT “and they shall strengthen 
themselves each in (07 by) his iniquity with respect to his 
life.” As the variant reading shows, 103 or ISPS was origin- 
ally TiY3, or if it was 137Y2 it must have been followed by 
‘TN instead of mo, = “each as long as he lives.” That is 
also the meaning of the variant OF°0 OMM3 Ty! which origin- 
ally must have read ona o“nS pa! (Ehrlich) “as long as 
they are still alive,” or ‘DYma and OFT must be regarded as 
variants. So far we have then this: 


Let not the buyer rejoice, 
nor the seller mourn, 

for the seller shall not return to that which is sold, 
not? one as long as he lives. 


We expect now in the following some elaboration of “let 
not the buyer rejoice” parallel to the elaboration on the seller. 
Cornill saw this long ago and suggested ND 1BD> 
ptm “and the buyer shall not keep that which he bought for 
his as the original reading instead of 


py 82. The reading pM for 85 is that of 
and is therefore well supported. But to regard ]*3p2 APM 
‘DDD as the original of WYN INYI WN) is very difficult for 
graphical reasons. And yet Cornill was on the right track, 
only he should have looked for the corrupt text in the follow- 
ing YIPNI pn and not in the preceding. Strangely enough, 
Cornill kept this as a sound text. But it seems quite clear 


2 The force of the negative holds over from the preceding. 
16* 
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that v. 14 as it stands cannot be right, for it does not fit into 
the context, either in the reading of MT, “they have blown 
the trumpet, and have. made all ready; but none goeth to the 
battle, for my wrath is upon all the multitude thereof” (RY) 
or in the reading of Cornill, “Blaset nur und riistet nur 
33°37) marschiert doch Niemand zum Ge- 
fecht, denn Grimm (lastet) auf all ihrem Gepringe.” Cornill 
could have found here what he was looking for, because 1YpNn 


was originally 


which together with the preceding Pp‘! 0) (6) means, “the 
buyer shall not keep that which he bought.” 


In the rest of v. 14 we have again some variant readings. 
First of all 


and 


6 has only the first. The second is nothing but an attempted 
correction. Both readings are wrong. They were occasioned 
by the corrupted YIPNI IPN which spoke of the alarm signal 
for war. The following MOM is also due to this misunder- 
standing. But what could possibly have been the original 
reading of the line? It is significant that © does not have 
and yet it does not only fit here very 
well, but we need it in order to explain the intrusion of the 
clause in vv. 12, 13. Cornill’s intuition was here again quite 
right, when he called attention to this. But he did not see 
that it was originally also in the Hebrew text that underlay 
the text of ©. As one looks more closely at it, one discovers 
that it is the correct variant reading of the corrupt 


mandad don pom 


6 has only the one (corrupt) reading, MT has also the correct 
one side by side with the other. 


Vv. 12-14 read therefore originally: 


{ 
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Let not the buyer rejoice, 
nor the seller mourn, 

for the seller shall not return to that which is sold, 
not one as long as he lives. 

Nor shall the buyer keep that which he bought, 
for (my) wrath is upon all its multitude. 


The suffix in 3105 refers to the land. 
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MESSIANIC PREDICTIONS 


GEORGE R. BERRY 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


7. words Messiah and Messianic are defined in several 
ways, and correctly so, when the variety of usage is con- 
sidered. I am using the term Messianic prediction here as 
meaning any prediction of the coming of a future Davidic king 
or line of kings. It is a possibility that the usage might be 
extended beyond the line of David, but there is probably only 
one passage in the Old Testament where that might be the 
meaning. 

The question of authorship in the Messianic passages of the 
books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel is one on which there 
is still much difference of opinion. I put all these after the 
exile. The most important Messianic passages in Isaiah are 
91-6 (Eng. 2-7), and 111-5. Historically considered, these 
do not fit into any period in the life of Isaiah. In thought, 
they contemplate a rebuilding of the nation much more com- 
prehensive than is found in the genuine utterances of Isaiah. 
Also, and this is a matter of no little importance, if spoken 
by Isaiah it is very strange that these predictions had no 
influence on the thought of later writers. The presentation 
of the rebuilding of the nation in the genuine utterances of 
Jeremiah is rather undeveloped, so that the Messianic predic- 
tions of the book of Jeremiah are not fully in accord with the 
thought of Jeremiah himself; they are also quite out of accord 
with his style. The Messianic passages in Ezekiel seem to be 
secondary, they are additions not fully in harmony with the 
immediate context.’ This question of dating, obviously, affects 


1 This is especially urged by Hélscher, Hesekiel, der Dichter und 
das Buch. 
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very much the conclusions reached concerning the development 
of Messianic thought. Such views as those of Aytoun? rest 
upon a considerably different idea of the dating. 

The prediction of the perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty, 
2 Sam. 7 12, 14-16, which is the foundation of Messianic pre- 
diction, was probably in existence in a written form before the 
exile, or perhaps written during the exile. It seems best to 
call this the foundation of Messianic prediction, although it 
might be possible to use the term Messianic concerning it, 
although in a very broad sense. 

Aside from this passage in 2 Sam., there are no Messianic 
predictions till after the exile. Some expressions of the pro- 
phets before the exile, in fact, are somewhat hostile to the 
Messianic idea. Isaiah speaks unfavorably of the house of 
David, 7 13, although the expression is too general to have 
much significance in this connection. Jeremiah’s expressions 
are stronger and suggest the rejection of the idea of the 
perpetuity of the Davidic dynasty. In 13 13-14 Jeremiah 
specifically includes “the kings that sit upon David’s throne” 
among those who are to be destroyed. In ch. 22 the perpetuity 
of the Davidic dynasty is made conditional, this being dependent 
upon the acts of the kings, see especially vv. 3—6, the alter- 
native, which was evidently expected, being destruction. The 
pronouncement upon Jehoiachin does not necessarily mean a 
final end of the Davidic line, but it suggests it, 22 30: “Thus 
saith Yahweh, Write ye this man childless, a man that shall 
not prosper in his days; for no more shall a man of his seed 
prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling in Judah.” 
It may be a result of this teaching of Jeremiah that there are 
no Messianic predictions from the exile. In Deutero-Isaiah, 
in fact, the promise to David, if already in existence, seems to 
be transferred to the people, 55 3: “I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David.” 

Thus the earliest Messianic predictions are those of Haggai 
and Zechariah. It is evident that these are based on the 


2 “Rise and Fall of the ‘Messianic’ Hope in the Sixth Century,” 
JBL, xxxix (1920), pp. 24—43. 
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passage in 2 Sam., being doubtless also prompted by the 
strategic position which Zerubbabel seemed to occupy, as well 
as by the weakness of the Persian empire at that time. The 
disappointment in this case must have discouraged similar pre- 
dictions, but inevitably they revived again on the basis of the 
passage in 2 Sam. 

After the exile, there are no Messianic predictions in Ma- 
lachi, Trito-Isaiah, Obadiah, Joel, the Apocalypse of Isaiah, 
and Daniel, as well as in other small portions. The other 
principal productions of the postexilic period have Messianic 
elements. The principal ones, in the order in which I should 
arrange them, are: the Messianic addition to Amos, 9 11; that 
to Hosea, 35; the Messianic passages in Jeremiah; those in 
Ezekiel, all these probably from the Persian period. From the 
Greek period, Zech. 9 9-10; Mic. 5 2—5a; Is. 9 1-6 (Eng. 2-7); 
111-5. The predictions of the exile and after the exile which 
are not Messianic are theocratic, they forecast the direct 
activity of Yahweh in behalf of Israel. In the aggregate, the 
theocratic passages are much more extensive than the Mes- 
sianic.* 

The Messianic passages themselves are ordinarily more theo- 
cratic than Messianic, the principal activity is Yahweh’s, the 
Messianic king being a figurehead. The work of deliverance 
and rebuilding of the nation belongs to Yahweh; after that 
is accomplished the Messianic king is put on the throne and 
attends to the administration of affairs. Is. 91-6 (Eng. 2—7) 
and 11 1-5, which present the most fully developed picture 
of the Messianic king, will be discussed separately at a later 
point, but it is to be noted that in 91-6 (Eng. 2-7) the work 
of deliverance belongs to Yahweh, while 11 1-5 makes no 
mention of deliverance. 

The ordinary representation in the Messianic predictions is 


3 The complete chronological arrangement of the Messianic passages 
which I favor is as follows. From the Persian period: Hag. 2 23; 
Zech. 38; 46-10; 69-13; Amos 911; Hos. 35; Jer. 23 5-6; 309; 33 14-26 
(especially vv. 15, 17, 21-22, 26); 17 25; 22 4; Ez. 17 22-24; 21 27; 34 23-24; 
37 24-25; Is. 165; 321. From the Greek period: Zech. 9 9-10; Mic. 5 2-5a; 
Is, 9 1-6 (Eng. 2-7); 111-5, 10. 
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dynastic. It is often thought that there are two quite distinct 
classes of Messianic predictions, the dynastic and the individual. 
It seems to me, however, that with the possible exception of 
Is. 91-6 (Eng. 2-7) and 111—5, all these predictions should 
be considered dynastic. In none of them is the dynastic mean- 
ing inappropriate, and it is, of course, evident in many cases, 
especially from the frequent use of the term “David” as 
descriptive of the Messiah, doubtless to be understood as 
metonymy, meaning a descendant of David, and from such 
descriptive phrases as “for ever” in Ez. 37 25, This dynastic 
expectation is reflected in Ps. 89 and 132, the former prob- 
ably belonging in or near the exile, and the latter consider- 
ably later. 

Is. 91-6 (Eng. 2—7) and 11 1-5 are the most elaborate of 
all the Messianic representations and need somewhat more 
detailed consideration. 

In Is. 9 5 (Eng. 6) the phrases translated “mighty god, ever- 
lasting father, prince of peace,” are wanting in the Vatican 
manuscript of the Sept., and in other manuscripts. They are 
very peculiar; the last phrase ny W is a combination of the 
Hebrew words without precedent elsewhere. Although it is 
denied by some, the phrases obviously describe a divine being. 
This is a feature which is without analogy elsewhere in the 
Old Testament Messianic predictions, being found first in the 
“Parables” of the Book of Enoch, ch. 37—71, of the prob- 
able date of 94—-64 B. C. These reasons seem sufficient for 
denying the genuineness of the phrases and regarding them as 
later additions, the additions being made, perhaps, for dogmatic 
reasons, at about the time of the “Parables” of Enoch. With 
these phrases removed, the picture is still somewhat ideal, the 
phrase “wonderful counsellor” being similar to language used 
elsewhere of God, Is. 28 29 (not by Isaiah), although not in 
itself indicating divinity. The translation of v. 6 (Eng. 7), with 
an obvious correction of text, should be, with Gray (ICC): 
“Great is the dominion, and endless is the peace, upon the 
throne of David and throughout his dominion,” this being 
dynastic rather than individual. This phraseology does not 
directly ascribe Davidic descent to the Messiah, neither does 
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it forbid it; this is, according to my view, the only Messianic 
passage in the Old Testament in which there is any doubt of 
the Davidic descent. This passage, as here interpreted, although 
somewhat ideal, is not materially out of harmony with the other 
Old Testament Messianic predictions. 

In Is. 111-5 the picture of the Messianic king is consider- 
ably idealized. The thought centres about the figure of the 
king, the people being quite overshadowed by his personality. 
It is implied, to be sure, that the time in mind in the forecast 
is to be a period of general prosperity for the people, but this 
idea is not developed in detail. This is the only representation 
of the Messianic king in the Old Testament in which he is to 
be actually the central figure in the picture. Here also, how- 
ever, the qualities of the Messianic king are to be his because 
he is inspired by the spirit of Yahweh. He is to be essentially 
a judge, exhibiting perfect justice. The people under his ad- 
ministration are to be righteous, inasmuch as the wicked are to 
be destroyed out of the kingdom. This destruction is apparently 
to be understood as miraculous, by the utterance of the word 
of power, the only miraculous act of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament. This passage thus suggests a measure of individual 
emphasis upon the figure of the Messiah, it being the only 
Messianic prediction in which this is the case. 

The discussion may be thus summarized. The Messianic 
predictions all belong after the exile. They are much less 
numerous in that period than the theocratic predictions, the 
dominating thought being thus theocratic. The dominance of 
the theocratic element is also found, expressly or by implication, 
in all the Messianic passages except Is. 111-5. All are clearly 
dynastic except Is. 111-5, and that is not out of accord with 
the dynastic idea, although the personality of the Messiah as 
an individual is somewhat emphasized. They are thus based 
upon 2 Sam. 7 12, 14-16, and are principally a reaffirmation of 
that passage. The Messianic king is thus a figurehead, added 
to complete the picture of the rebuilding of the nation, regarded 
as a needed detail by some of the prophets, and not by others. 
He has thus only a subordinate importance in the presentation 
of the ideal of the future of Israel. The ideal with which his 
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figure is connected is always that of the material kingdom, the 
passages with a distinctly higher spiritual ideal have no Mes- 
sianic references. His figure is introduced principally because 
of 2 Sam. 7, and also, in the later prophets, because this 
prophetic tradition has been formed, His figure is unreal, it is 
literary rather than historical, it is not related to historical 
conditions and does not arise from special historical circum- 
stances. Messianic prediction, therefore, when considered from 
the standpoint of Old Testament interpretation, has a signific- 
ance much less than that which is usually assigned to it. 
Is. 111-5 is in some measure an exception in that the Messiah 
is somewhat individualized and idealized. This, probably the 
latest Old Testament passage, thus reflects the late apocalyptic 
tendency and forms a transition to the Messianic elements in 


the non-canonical apocalyptic literature of a century and a 
half before Christ. 
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MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN POLEMIC 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T the outset of the modern missionary enterprise it was 

thought that the missionary’s work was simply to preach 
the Gospel in the form in which it was accepted by the 
Protestant churches. The method had some successes, especi- 
ally with the heathen who ‘bowed down to wood and stone.’ 
In contact with the more advanced religions the problem 
became more difficult. Moslem thinkers were ready to debate 
the claims of Christianity and controversy arose. The two 
religions had much in common. Each affirmed the divine 
unity, the fact of revelation, an inspired law. Because of 
this agreement, however, the controversy did not become less 
acute. And reviewing the course of history we may say that 
the debate lasted through twelve centuries. To the historian 
of human thought it may be of interest to sketch its main 
features. 

The beginning was made by Muhammad himself. He was 
convinced that his revelation was in substance the same that 
was given to the earlier prophets, and recorded in Law and 
Gospel. His knowledge of the Bible was imperfect however, 
and when he came into closer contact with the Jews at 
Medina it was easy for them to point out the irreconcilability 
of his claim with the book in their hands. He retorted by 
saying that they had corrupted the revelation. This was 
the first specific charge which he made, and it has passed 
current among the Moslems to this day. The same charge 
was made against the Christians, though here the chief point 
of attack was the doctrine of the Trinity. Much of the 
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Gospel story appealed to Muhammad and he adopted it. 
The Qur’an gives an account of the Annunciation, and affirms 
that Jesus was the Messiah and the Word of God, as well 
as a spirit from him. Muhammad had no doubt of the 
miracles, but denied that Jesus had been crucified, alleging 
that he had been taken to heaven, to live in the presence of 
God until the last great day. Apparently when he adopted 
so much of Christian teaching he had no knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. When he discovered that the Chris- 
tians affirmed three persons in the Godhead it seemed to 
him to be a denial of the Unity on which he laid so much 
stress. Against this he reacted sharply. One of the funda- 
mental texts of the Quran is: “Say! He is One God; He 
begets not and is not begotten, and there is none equal to 
Him.” More direct against the Christians is: “People of the 
Book! Do not go beyond due bounds in your religion; say 
of God only what is true. Jesus is the Messiah; the son of 
Mary, an Apostle of God and his Word which he made to 
descend upon Mary, and a spirit from him. Believe in God 
therefore and his Apostles, and do not say: Three. God is 
one; far be it from him to have a son. To him belongs 
what is in heaven and what is on earth and God is all- 
sufficient as a Guardian. The Messiah did not disdain to be 
a servant of God, nor do the angels who come near the 
throne” (Qur’an 4, 169f.). In another passage we are told 
that at the judgment Jesus will be asked whether he had 
commanded men to take him and his mother as Gods to 
which he replies with an emphatic negative. 

Where Muhammad got his idea that Mary was the tuird 
member of the Trinity is a separate question, which we will 
not attempt to answer here. What I am trying to show 
is that Muhammad joined issue with the Christians on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which he regarded as Tritheism, and 
so furnished the subject of debate for the following centuries. 
His conception is made more clear by his declaration that if 
there were more than one God there would be a struggle for 
the supreme power, which would result in the destruction of 
the universe (17, 44). 
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The earliest Christian writer to take up the challenge so 
far as we know was the well-known John of Damascus. 
Born in what was the seat of the early Caliphate, and son 
of an officer of the court, he was of course well acquainted 
with the new religion. Apparently he did not think the foe 
worthy of great effort. His refutation is a chapter of his 
book on heresies, and that book is only a part of his treatise 
on Christian doctrine. Islam is one of about a hundred 
heresies to which he gives attention. His temper is made 
clear by the sentence: “Now flourishes the seducer of the 
people, the superstition of the Ishmaelite, forerunner of the 
Antichrist.” The cultivated citizen of Damascus, trained in 
Greek philosophy, looked upon the Arab invaders as barbarians 
and upon their alleged prophet as an impostor. He turns 
the Moslem tradition of the monk Bahira against its narrator, 
and affirms that the false prophet got his knowledge from 
an Arian (therefore heretical) monk. The subject in which 
John was most interested was the person of Christ, for this 
was the point on which discussion was most active among 
eastern Christians. Since Muhammad admits that Jesus was 
the Word of God and the Spirit of God he virtually admits 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Word and spirit of man are 
part of the man—Jesus as Word and Spirit of God must be 
in God and therefore divine. Such is the argument. 

As to the claims of Muhammad that he was a prophet, 
John affirms that he brings no witnesses. This means that 
he did no miracles. Muhammad’s own confession on this 
point is well known. Next we have Muhammad’s moral 
character brought under. inspection. Here it was easy to 
show that his conduct fell short of the highest standard. 
The instance quoted is his treatment of his adopted son 
Zeid—taking his wife, and then justifying himself by a special 
revelation. To the accusation that the Christians are idolaters 
because of the reverence they pay to the cross, John replies 
by a Tu quogue, meaning that the devotion to the sacred 
stone at Mecca is at least no better. 

Among the works attributed to John is a dialogue between 
a Saracen and a Christian. It repeats the argument about 
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word and spirit. Its chief interest is the testimony it gives 
that theological questions were debated between adherents of 
the different faiths—in this period that is. Later the lines 
were more strictly drawn. The only other topic discussed in 
this document is the perennial question of predestination and 
free will. But into this we need not go. 

Neither this essay nor John’s discussion can have made 
much impression on Moslems. John’s argument was in fact 
not intended to convert Moslems. Its purpose was to streng- 
then the faith of Christians. Certainly his attack on the 
character of Muhammad would arouse anger rather than 
produce conviction. The career of the Prophet seemed to 
his professed followers to show evident marks of the divine 
approval. How else could a poor unfriended preacher, obliged 
to flee his native city to escape assassination, have come to 
be the virtual ruler of all Arabia? And how else could his 
doctrine have spread so rapidly over some of the fairest 
regions of the earth? Such palpable arguments needed no 
training in metaphysics for their comprehension, and such 
arguments no doubt prevailed over many Jews and Christians 
and led them to embrace the new religion. If Muhammad’s 
polygamy was held up to reprobation the ready answer was 
that David and Solomon—both of them saints according to 
Christian as well as Jewish authorities—had set the example. 
The assertion that Muhammad had received instruction from 
a Christian monk was met by the statement that the Chris- 
tian monk had simply recognized in him the one for whom 
Christians were hoping. And the assaults on the character 
| of their leader was met by the Moslems with a mass of 
traditions magnifying not only his moral qualities but ascrib- 
ing to him more miracles than Moses or Jesus had performed. 

If this part of the attack was effectively met, the same 
may be said of the objections urged against the Qur’an. 
We must remember the place which the alleged book of 
God has in the minds of believers. From the first it has 
been a book of the people. To recite some part of it in 
the five daily prayers is the duty of every Moslem; to read 
it through once a month and to have it recited on special 
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holidays is a meritorious act dear to the heart of the devout; 
it is the text-book of the schools from the primary grade up 
to the university. It is not only a classic for the literary 
man; it is sacred history, a book of devotion, a code of 
ethics and etiquette, the supreme law of the land in every 
Moslem community. In the view of the orthodox Moslem a 
learned man is one learned in this book. If the caviller 
points out its inconsistencies with the older revelations the 
answer is ready, alleging that as the Gospel abrogated the 
Torah so the revelation given to Muhammad superseded some 
parts of the Bible. Moreover Muhammad had declared that 
Jews and Christians had corrupted their sacred book and it 
was safer to assume that he knew. 

If I may say so, the untrained observer would find it 
easier to discover the marks of divinity in the Quran than 
in the Bible. For one thing the Qur’an is all of a piece. 
The very monotony of the book which makes it so wearisome 
to us argues for its unity, whereas the Bible is made up of 
a great variety of documents, evidently by different authors. 
To this must be added that throughout the Qur’an Allah is 
ex professo the speaker, whereas he rarely takes the word 
himself in either Hebrew or Greek Scripture. To the un- 
learned reader the book commends itself by these obvious 
features, and the learned class by their whole training are 
the apologists for it. Muhammad himself claimed that the 
book was a miracle, and boldly challenged men and demons 
to produce a single verse that could be placed on a parallel 
with it. In the opinion of the orthodox this challenge has 
never been met. To allege that the language or the content 
is faulty simply provokes indignation at the bold blasphemer. 

It was not the attack of the Christian theologians which 
caused discussion among Moslem inquirers, but the specul- J 
ations of Greek philosophers. Their works translated into 
Arabic started the inquiry whether the Moslem doctrines 
were consistent with reason. The resulting discussion belongs 
in the history of Arabic thought. Suffice it to say that the 
rise of a school of free-thinkers only provoked a more rigid 
orthodoxy in the common people. The question most violently 
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debated concerned the Qur'an. The orthodox maintained 
that the original had existed from all eternity in the presence 
of Allah, written on a tablet of gold. The culmination was 
reached in the third century of the Moslem era, when the 
Caliph Al-Ma’mun took the liberal side, and decreed that 
no one should affirm the Qur’an to be uncreated. It is said 
that this Caliph presided at discussions between adherents of 
the different faiths, and that the participants agreed not to 
appeal to their sacred books but to argue on the ground of 
reason alone. 

Ostensibly in this period is dated the so-called ‘Apology 
of Al-Kindi,’ translated by Sir William Muir under the title 
The Beacon of Truth. Whether the author hoped to give 
his work éclat by ascribing it to the philosopher Al-Kindi 
or whether there was a Christian of that name does not 
especially concern us. The work gives the Christian argument, 
and is in form a letter from a Christian to a Moslem friend 
who has invited him to change his faith. The author claims 
to be acquainted with the doctrines of the different Christian 
sects, having visited their convents and held discussions with 
their priests. Although he recognizes some good in them, 
especially in the Nestorians, he is convinced of the superiority 
of Islam. He therefore urges his friend to renounce the 
errors of his creed and embrace the faith of Abraham, their 
common ancestor. After describing the obligations imposed 
by the Muhammadan religion he promises the joys of heaven 
to the one who assumes those obligations, while the refusal 
will be punished by the pains of hell. Nor are the rewards 
wholly of the other world. In this life the believer will have 
the privilege of marrying four wives and of divorcing any 
that do not please him. Moreover, conversion will open the 
way to the court of the Caliph who has already formed a 
good opinion of the person addressed, and who will doubtless 
give him promotion. 

The reply of the Christian is courteous in tone since he 
does not wish to give offence. In answer to the invitation 
to adopt the faith of Abraham he affirms that Abraham's 
first faith was idolatry, and that when he received the revel- 
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ation of the divine unity the promise was made not to 
Ishmael but to Isaac. The argument for the Trinity is in 
the conventional form and need not be quoted. New how- 
ever is the particularity with which the life of Muhammad 
is treated. The alleged Prophet is held up as a freebooter 
who did not stop even at assassination when it suited his 
purpose. Examples of his weakness and hesitation are con- 
trasted with the courage of Joshua and the divine help which 
rewarded it, as also with Moses’ leadership at the Red Sea. 
The scandals of Muhammad’s life are not spared, and the 
stories of his miracles are held up to ridicule. Criticism of 
the Qur’an follows, bolder than any we have yet met. The 
claim that it is unapproached in its perfection is denied. 
The story of a Nestorian monk who became the counselor of 
Muhammad and therefore the virtual author of the book, 
except such parts as were inserted by the Jews, is made 
much of. The Moslem’s argument that conversion to Islam 
would bring worldly pleasure, honor, and emolument is turned 
against him, in that it is held to explain the success of the 
new religion, The Christian has never known a man turn 
from Christianity except from selfish motives. Here he might 
have quoted the testimony of Al-Ma’mun, who had openly 
declared that the converts in his own day were hypocrites, as 
were many in the time of Muhammad. As to the ceremonies 
obligatory in Islam the author finds them irrational and even 
idolatrous, and he quotes the saying attributed to Omar con- 
cerning the two sacred stones at Mecca: “I know that these 
stones can neither help nor harm; but I have seen the Pro- 
phet kiss them and so I do the same.” The other rites of 
the pilgrimage are affirmed to be senseless, though defended 
by some as acts of worship. But the worship of God should 
be conducted not by foolish practices but by observances 
consonant with reason. Finally, as to the day of Judgment, 
our author looks forward to it with confidence, knowing that 
the judge will be the Lord Jesus, and that no one will need 
the intercession of Muhammad. 

This work is a literary exercise rather than a copy of a 
letter really sent to a Moslem—at least one is inclined to 
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suspect so. But in any case it gives the arguments which 
have been used against Islam throughout the course of history. 
A similar work of about the same date is entitled: ‘The 
Debate on Religion held before Abdur Rahman, Governor 
of Jerusalem.’ We have already noted that such a debate 
was actually held before the Caliph, and it seems to be true 
that there was an Abdur Rahman governor of Jerusalem 
in this period. The persons who take part in the debate 
are the Governor himself, a Christian monk, a Jew, and a 
Moslem scholar. The Jew plays a very subordinate part, 
being introduced only to certify the genuineness of the Jewish 
Scriptures. The leading part is taken by the monk who has 
the testimony of the governor that he is a thorough master 
of the Arabic language. The verisimilitude of the scene is 
helped by the submissive language of the monk, who evidently 
fears the power of the governor. It takes repeated assurances 
of safe-conduct to induce him to enter on the argument. 
When at last he does this he shows thorough acquaintance, 
not only with his own Scriptures, but also with the Qur'an 
and with Muhammadan customs. The date of the document, 
which I know only from Vollers’ translation (Zeitschr. fiir 
Kirchengeschichte, vel. 29) is thought to be the ninth century 
of our era—not far therefore from its ostensible date. The 
argument follows the lines now familiar to us. The Moslem 
accuses the Christian of worshipping three gods, and the 
Christian replies with a detailed argument for the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. The Moslem asserts and the Christian 
denies the authority of the Quran. He even attacks its 
integrity, intimating that it was interpolated after Muham- 
mad’s death by Othman and the notorious Haggag. Instead 
of Muhammad having brought about unity of religion he 
had made confusion, as is shown by the divisions among his 
followers. The Moslem brings up Muhammad’s claim that 
he had been predicted by Jesus under the name of Ahmad. 
This gives occasion for the Christian to explain the work of 
the Holy Spirit (the Paraclete of the gospel passage). The 
Qur’an declaration that the Jews did not crucify Jesus is 
refuted, and the meaning of the death of Christ is explained. 
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The anthropomorphisms of the Bible are admitted, and 
paralleled by similar expressions in the Qur'an, and on the 
ground of declarations in his own book, the Moslem is forced 
to confess that Jesus is the only being that has been taken 
into the immediate presence of God, there to abide until the 
last day. Further, Jesus alone is sinless and the Moslem 
claim that this is true also of Muhammad is refuted by his 
own confession, that he was in need of forgiveness. 

Evidence that this discussion is a work of the imagination 
is given by its concluding section. This tells that the monk 
when accused of worshipping the cross explains that the 
Christian reverence for the sacred symbol is parallel to the 
Moslem’s devotion to the sacred stone at Mecca. The differ- 
ence is that the Christian talisman is effective in defending 
those who depend upon it, whereas the Kaaba is powerless. 
To prove this a practical experiment is made. Learning 
that the governor has in prison a man condemned to death 
the monk asks to have him brought. He then takes a cup 
of poison and makes the sign of the cross over it, after 
which he drinks it and receives no harm. A similar cup 
has the name of the Moslem sacred object called over it and 
is handed to the criminal. No sooner does he drink it than 
he falls dead. To this demonstration another is added. The 
governor has a maid possessed by an evil spirit. The monk 
makes the sign of the cross on her forehead whereupon the 
demon cries out in pain, and when commanded in the name 
of Jesus he comes out of the woman, making his exit in the 
form of smoke from her toe. Similar stories are familiar to 
every reader of church history. 

The examples I have given show the form which the 
Christian polemic took at a comparatively early date. And 
this form reappears down the whole course of history. Most | 
of the treatises objurgate Muhammad and his book in the 
most violent manner, Fables about him were industriously 
circulated and apparently believed, whereas no terms were 
too bad to describe his ‘filthy and obscene book.’ It is un- 
necessary to quote these diatribes or to repeat the extra- 
vagant panegyrics which the Moslems opposed to them. The 
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most elaborate of the serious treatises on the Christian side 
is the Refutatio Al-corani published by Marracci in 1698, 
one which in the author’s language ‘lays the axe at the root 
of the Mohammedan superstition.’ The work, which is one 
of genuine learning, is in two folio volumes, one containing 
the Qur'an in Arabic with a translation and quotations from 
Moslem authors, the other giving the refutation. It follows 
the general line which we have set forth in describing earlier 
treatises, but it is distinguished by more thorough discussion 
of Moslem theologians, among whom Ghazzali is chief. Ghaz- 
zali is the ablest defender of the doctrine, now thoroughly 
established among Moslems, that the Qur’an is eternal and 
uncreated. Marracci’s reply is that if this were true it would 
destroy the divine unity on which Islam lays so much stress. 
To the Moslem statement that Christians base their doctrine 
of the Trinity on a single passage of Scripture Marracci 
opposes a large number of passages both from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. He naturally urges Apostolic tradition 
unanimously held by Christians. Taking the offensive he 
attacks the Moslem theory of abrogation. This theory, for- 
mulated by Muhammadan scholars, attempts to explain the 
discrepancies between various texts of the Qur’an. The book 
itself says: “Whatever verse We abrogate or cause thee to 
forget We will replace by another as good or better.” The 
exigency which gave rise to this verse is easily imagined. The 
Prophet gave out his oracles at intervals through a period 
of more than twenty years. Since he trusted to memory, he 
did not always recall accurately what he had said on a 
particular occasion. The resulting discrepancies lie on the 
surface of the book, and give trouble to the commentators. 
Their inconsistency with the theory that the Book of Allah 
had existed from all eternity in a fixed text is lamely 
smoothed over by the theory of abrogation. The Moslem 
attempts to justify it by the abrogation of the Mosaic 
Law by Jesus. Marracci’s reply is that while it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose parts of an early revelation to be 
replaced by regulations issued some centuries later, the belief 
that abrogation took place within the limits of a single 
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volume, promulgated by the same man, is nothing less than 
absurd. 

That there are mysteries in Christianity the author does 
not deny. The chief of these is the Trinity, to which he 
now returns. The Moslem has argued that Christians hypo- 
statize the attributes of wisdom and life, and that to be 
consistent they should treat the other divine attributes in 
like manner. The question of the divine attributes had been 
warmly debated in the Moslem schools, and the danger of 
infringing on the divine unity by positing any attributes 
whatever had been emphasized. The Christian’s reply is that 
we believe in the Unity just as firmly as do the Moslems. 
But we must see (he says) that as a man reflecting on him- 
self forms an image of himself, so God in his knowledge of 
Himself forms an image of Himself which is the Word, the 
same that we call the Son. In like manner the Father and 
the Son by their mutual love produce the Holy Spirit which 
is the “propensio seu inclinatio vitalis in essentiam amatam.” 
As to the incarnation, it is not in itself absurd, since many 
Moslems have no difficulty in supposing that it took place in 
the case of Ali. The charge that Christians have mutilated 
the sacred text is thrown back upon those who make it, for 
some Moslems have gone so far as to change the reading of 
the verse: “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee”, 
making it read: “Thou art my Prophet, this day art thou 
begotten.” 

This sketch has not nearly exhausted the subject, but it 
shows what I had in mind. The interest of the writers in 
all these cases is not to convert the adversaries but to con- 
firm the faith of believers. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the Muhammadan danger was a real one. The 
Turks were threatening central Europe and wherever they 
went they made converts either by persuasion or by force. 
Hence the desire on the part of theologians both Catholic 
and Protestant to confirm the faith of Christians— Luther is 
an outstanding example. Without going into their essays we 
may notice one publication which brought both sides of the 
debate to the attention of the English reader. This is the 
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book entitled: ‘Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism, by the Reverend Henry Martyn, and some of 
the most eminent Writers of Persia, Cambridge, 1824.’ The 
documents in Persian were brought to England by the well- 
known missionary, and published (with English translations) 
after his death by S. Lee. 

The editor in a long preface gives some account of the 
earlier stages of the controversy. Of most interest in this 
part is the work of Guadagnoli, which is said to be in every 
large library. This may be true of Europe but hardly so 
of this country. The outline given by Lee shows that the 
topics of discussion are the same which were treated in earlier 
days. As given by Guadagnoli they are: The divinity of 
Christ; The Incarnation; The authority of Sacred Scripture, 
and Muhammad’s Legislation in the Qur’an. Naturally the 
Christian writer begins with the authority of Holy Scripture 
which he compares with the Qur'an to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The arguments for the genuineness and authority 
of the Bible are the ones current at the time. 

Coming now to Henry Martyn we discover that he had 
asked a Moslem scholar to give the reasons which led him 
to believe in Muhammad as a prophet. The reply affirms 
(what the missionary also believed) that a prophet should 
be attested by a miracle. After the definition of a miracle 
comes the statement that the miracle vouchsafed to the Pro- 
phet was, as he himself declared, the Qur’an. How he came 
to this conclusion is plain to the historical inquirer. Chal- 
lenged by his hearers to give proofs of his commission, and 
puzzled by the fact that he could work no marvels such as 
tradition ascribed to the older prophets, convinced also that 
his revelations came from above, he thought it was self- 
evidencing. And this is the ground taken by his defender. 
According to him the superiority of Muhammad's miracle 
was just its self-evidencing power. The fact that no one 
had ever produced a single line that can be brought into 
comparison with the sacred book would always be attestation 
of this miracle, whereas the witnesses of the ordinary wonders 
of the saints have all passed away, and the question might 
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be raised whether they were truthful and competent. Not 
that the Moslem accepts Muhammad’s confession that he was 
not allowed to present other proofs of his mission. Far from 
it! Tradition credits him with from one thousand to over 
four thousand. But on this we need not dwell. 

It is easy to see what the missionary has to reply to this 
argument. He must attack the character of the Qur’an. But 
such an attack upon a book which has a unique position in 
the heart of the believer is not likely to produce conviction. 
And the same may be said of criticism of Muhammad’s 
actions, from the point of view of Christian ethics. The fact 
is that the popular view fixes the affections of the believer 
on his great leader and exemplar. A recent observer says 
that such a verse as the following: “My heart inclines to 
thee, O Apostle of Allah, but my back is heavy-laden with 
sins,” brings tears to the eyes of the hearer. Another scholar, 
familiar with the popular literature of the Moslem community, 
tells us that in it Muhammad is endowed with the purity of 
Adam, the benevolence of Noah, the fidelity of Abraham, 


the eloquence of Ishmael, the patience of Jacob, the beauty 
of Joseph, the musical voice of David, the frugality of John 
the Baptist, and the nobility of Jesus. It is clear that where 
the affections are engaged by the picture drawn along these 
lines, mere rational argument will have little effect; that the 
learned whose whole study has been fixed upon Qur'an and 
Tradition are not likely to be convinced is equally plain. 
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LL commentators both ancient and modern, without a 
dissenting voice, interpret the sixth chapter of Isaiah 

as a description of Isaiah’s call to prophesy. That chapter 
is, accordingly, taken to be an autobiographical account of 
an experience which constituted Isaiah’s inauguration as pro- 
phet. Despite such unanimity, however, I venture to suggest 
that, instead of being a description of Isaiah’s call to pro- 


phesy, that chapter merely pictures the sense of despair which 
came over Isaiah in the course of his career. 

Kimhi suggests that the basis for regarding this vision as 
inaugural is verse 8, which reads: “And I heard the voice 
of the Lord, saying: ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?’ Then I said: ‘Here am I; send me.’” On the 
assumption that ‘to be sent’ means to be appointed as pro- 
phet, the Tannaitic interpreters concluded that the sixth 
chapter was an account of Isaiah’s call, and should therefore 
have been placed at the opening of the book (cf. Mekilta, 
Exod. 15 9). This is one of the many instances, they say, 
which prove that there is no chronological order in the 
arrangement of Scriptures. However true that principle is 
in the abstract, we cannot always follow the rabbinic exegetes 
in their application of it. For example, they maintain that 
the book of Leviticus should have opened with chapter 9, 
and that the book of Deuteronomy should have opened with 
chapter 29. Hence, we cannot accept any particular applic- 
ation of the principle as to the absence of chronological 
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arrangement without carefully examining the contents of the 
chapter in question. If we were to follow the suggestion of 
the Rabbis, we ought to treat Isaiah 50 4-7 as part of the 
‘call’ to Isaiah to assume the task of prophecy (cf. Wayyikra 
Rabba 10). 

The fact is that the passage which deals with the ‘send- 
ing’ of the prophet is in this instance not to be taken as 
having the significance of a ‘call.’ If it had that significance, 
the circumstances of the vision would have been altogether 
different. Isaiah would have been told directly by YHWH 
to go and prophesy. What we find is that YHWH calls 
for someone to volunteer, and that Isaiah says “Here am I, 
send me.” That is hardly compatible with the conception 
of prophecy. Moses had to be urged to accept his mission. 
From the nature of Jeremiah’s and Ezekiel’s inaugural visions 
we gather that they too had to be urged to be prophets 
against their will. It seems that the prophet is usually 
conceived as undertaking his mission because God has chosen 
him and has commanded him to carry out a certain task, 
not because of his having undertaken that task of his own 
free will. 

But the main reason for our finding the accepted inter- 
pretation of the sixth chapter untenable is that it does not 
read like a consecration oracle. From the inaugural visions 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel we can tell what a consecration 
oracle should be like. Both of them are represented as being 
sent by God to warn Israel concerning the impending doom 
in the hope that some would repent, while others would, no 
doubt, continue in their rebellion against God. The former 
were to be encouraged, the latter to be fearlessly denounced. 
‘But no such message is given to Isaiah. Instead of a warn- 
ing, he is commanded to go and harden the hearts of the 
people. That fact has given no small amount of trouble to 
the commentators. They have tried to overcome it in one of 
two ways: (1) Some of the medieval commentators interpret 
the message as commanding not that Isaiah should harden 
the people’s hearts but that he should denounce them for 
being hardhearted. The verbs in vss. 9 and 10 which have 
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the form of an imperative are rendered as though they were 
in the imperfect tense, and thus made to have an indicative 
instead of a hortatory significance (Targ. Jonath., Rashi and 
partly Kimhi). (2) On the other hand, the modern commen- 
tators take the imperative force of those verbs literally. 
Hence, the meaning according to them is not merely that 
the people are deaf and hardhearted, but that the prophet 
should make them deaf and hardhearted. The prophet, 
realizing that YHWH, by issuing that command to him, 
makes of him an instrument of Israel’s complete destruction, 
cries out: “How long, O Lord?” And the only answer which 
he receives is to the effect that he will have to keep on 
doing that until his people will be completely exterminated. 
In my opinion, such unqualified and irredeemable destruction 
could not have constituted the burden of an inaugural 
message. 

The entire vision will assume an intelligible meaning if we 
will treat it as one that was experienced by Isaiah after he 
had been active as a prophet for some time. We can under- 
stand. how, as a result of the failure of the people to heed 
the repeated call to repentance, the prophet would become 
convinced that they were doomed. Thus we find that Amos, 
in the course of his career, experienced a vision very similar 
to that recorded in Isaiah 6 1-11. “I saw the Lord standing 
beside the altar; and He said ‘Smite the capitals, that the 
posts may shake; and break them in pieces on the head of 
all of them: and I will slay the residue of them with the 
sword... And I will set Mine eyes upon them for evil, 
and not for good” (Amos 9 1-4). The concluding phrase 
indicates the irrevocable character of the divine determination 
to destroy Israel. 

Such prophecies of gloom could only have been uttered 
after repeated calls to repentance. The older conception of 
the prophet’s function as that of urging the people to repent 
and obey the law of YHWH is undoubtedly correct. Though 
the recorded prophecies of Amos deal almost entirely with 
two themes, the sins of Israel and the impending door, we 
cannot but surmise that Amos must have done much more 
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pleading in a constructive vein than is contained in the few 
verses in chapter 5. He certainly must have exhorted his 
contemporaries to repentance again and again as is evident 
from the refrain in Amos 4: “Yet ye have not returned. 
unto Me, saith the. Lord.” There can be no question that 
the mission of both Jeremiah and Ezekiel was_ essentially 
to move Israel to repentance. This is borne out by their 
reiterated call to “return.” That a prophet like Amos should 
be obsessed with the idea that Israel is beyond all possibility 
of redemption can be explained in one of two ways. Either 
all his efforts to get his people to repent proved to be 
futile, or he hated his people so intensely that the wish was 
father to the thought. The latter possibility is certainly out 
of the question. For we know that Amos loved his people 
with every fibre of his being. More than once does he cry 
out: “How shall Jacob stand! For he is small.” Hence we 
must fall back upon the alternative that the futility of his 
reproofs was the cause of his obsession that Israel was doomed. 

Isaiah’s experience is analogous. He must have repeatedly 
called upon Israel to give up its evil ways. Appeals of the 
kind we read in chapter 1 no doubt preceded the vision 
recorded in chapter 6. Certainly such pleas as: “Wash you, 
wash you, make you clean, put away your evil doings from 
before mine eyes, etc.”, or, “Come, now, let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Tho your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow”, are incompatible with the command that 
he prevent Israel irom returning and being healed. Only 
to an occasional commentator does it occur that there is a 
violent incongruity between an inaugural mission of the kind 
we find in chapter 6 and the numerous calls to repentance. 
To explain away that incongruity, those commentators resort 
to a most ingenious but very far-fetched suggestion, namely, 
that Isaiah wrote down the contents of the sixth chapter 
many years after he became prophet. He accordingly put 
into his inaugural vision not what he had originally been 
told, but what he had come to experience as a result of his 
disappointment over Israel’s callousness. But why all these 
ad hoc explanations to bolster up an untenable theory? All 


difficulties disappear as soon as we learn to take the chapter 
in question not as an account of an inaugural vision, but of 
a heartbreaking experience that could have come only after 
many years of seemingly hopeless effort. 

I venture to suggest that the phrase “In the year that 
king Uzziah died” is an editor’s superscription for the pur- 
pose of giving to the entire chapter the significance of an 
inaugural vision. He too was, probably, misled by the eighth 
verse. 

Fortunately, there is a vision recorded in another part of 
Scripture which is parallel in many essential respects to the 
one described in the sixth chapter of Isaiah, and which 
proves the interpretation we have suggested to be the correct 
one. That parallel is found in 1 K. 22. Let us study care- 
fully that passage. At the suggestion of Jehoshaphat, Ahab 
consulted the prophets of YHWH to know the outcome of 
the battle of Ramoth Gilead. He gathered four hundred of 
the prophets and put the question to them. They replied: 
“Go up; for the Lord will deliver it unto the hand of the 
king.” Jehoshaphat was not satisfied with that stereotyped 
reply. He wanted that the prophet to be consulted might 
be not one of the professional hirelings. He had heard of 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, and he recommended him to 
Ahab. “But I hate him,” added Ahab, “for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil.” At Jehoshaphat’s 
suggestion, Micaiah is called. At first Micaiah, to escape 
annoyance, takes up the conventional tune of “success to the 
expedition.” Ahab, wishing to prove to Jehoshaphat that 
he had been right, succeeds in drawing out from Micaiah an 
evil prophecy. When Ahab exclaims: “Did I not tell thee 
that he would not prophesy good concerning me, but evil”, 
Micaiah recounts a vision which presents so many points in 
common with the vision of Isaiah that there can be no 
question that both visions belong to the same type of pro- 
phetic thinking. 

Thus, like Isaiah, Micaiah sees YHWH sitting on a 
throne. He also beholds YHWH surrounded by the host 
of heaven who stand near the throne after the manner of 
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courtiers of an earthly king. A second point of resemblance 
is that YHWH calls for someone to volunteer to carry ovt 
a work of destruction. There the one to be destroyed is 
Ahab. A third point of resemblance is the fact that the 
destruction is to be encompassed by putting a misleading 
idea into the mind of the guilty one. Ahab has to be led 
astray in order that he may meet the fate which YHWH 
has marked out for him. 

The main point of difference is that in the vision of 
Micaiah one of the spirits undertakes to deceive Ahab by 
acting as a lying spirit in the mouth of the prophets, 
whereas, in the case of Isaiah, Isaiah himself volunteers to 
carry out the task that YHWH may set before him. When 
Isaiah volunteers, he does not know the nature of the task 
with which he is to be entrusted. He is overwhelmed when 
he learns what he has to do, and he cries out: “How long?” 
He no doubt would have preferred to withdraw his promise 
to do the bidding of YHWH, but it is too late. 

It is this point of difference that probably prevented the 
commentators from noting the fundamental resemblances be- 
tween the two visions. In the light of those resemblances, 
the difference is merely one of situation. The essential 
character of the vision remains the same in both. The under- 
lying motif in both visions is the despair of the prophet. 
This refusal to heed the prophet’s words leads the prophet 
in both instances to one conclusion, namely, that YHWH 
Himself must have so hardened the hearts of those they 

appealed to that it is hopeless to try to get them to listen 
- and take warning. This conclusion takes the form of a vision, 
in which YHWH actually asks some one to undertake the 
task of bringing about the ruin of those who had so long 
disregarded His words that they deserved no better fate. In 
the story of Ahab it is one of the spirits in the heavenly 
courts. In the account of Isaiah, it is Isaiah himself who is 
employed as an instrument of destruction. Far from being 
an inaugural vision, this oracle implies that Isaiah had long 
been active as a prophet. But in the course of his career 
he must have been overcome by a sense of futility of all his 
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efforts to wean Israel away from idolatry, entangling alliances, 
unrighteousness and impurity. It appeared to him as tho 
his very efforts only provoked Israel into sinning still more 
(cf. 1 5). What could be the meaning of this failure of 
Israel to respond to his pleadings? Can it be that YHWH 
would permit Israel to go on defying Him and flouting His 
will? No. There was but one explanation. YHWH Him- 
self, seeing how irredeemably corrupt Israel had become, 
must have determined to destroy them and he, Isaiah, by 
being appointed as prophet, was in reality being employed by 
YHWH to provoke them into still more determined rebellion. 

The suggested interpretation puts out of court the usual 
question, whether Isaiah really beheld such a scene as is 
described in the sixth chapter, or whether he really heard 
angels singing the “trisagion.” actually, the matter is to 
be conceived as follows: Whenever the prophet became pos- 
sessed of an overpowering sentiment or belief with regard to 
Israel, he naturally ascribed that sentiment or belief to an 
external source, namely, God. Afflatus as merely a subjective 
or psychological condition was inconceivable to the ancient 
mind. Any striking idea, whether it dealt with some im- 
mediate personal concern or with some social problem, was 
always regarded by the ancients as inspired by some deity. 
Throughout the Bible, we find that the skill of the artisan 
and the wisdom of the sage were treated as emanating directly 
from God. It is to be expected, therefore, that any idea 
dealing with God’s relation to Israel would naturally be 
assumed as emanating from God. Hence, when in a highly 
sensitized mind like that of Isaiah’s, pessimism takes the form 
of a vision in which YHWH tells him to render his people 
even more callous, incorrigible, than they are, there was no 
doubt in either the prophet’s mind or in the mind of any of 
his hearers that this was a divine communication. 

That explanation is borne out even more fully by the 
case of Micaiah. Why did not Micaiah narrate his vision 
as soon as the question with regard to the fate of Ramoth 
Gilead was put to him by Ahab? The fact probably is that 
Micaiah, having anticipated Ahab’s repudiation, brooded long 
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and intensely upon the obduracy of Ahab. It is of the 
nature of the imaginative mind to think in images. The 
activity of the false prophets took on, in his mind, the 
character of a divinely purposed means to Ahab’s downfall. 
That notion became embodied in the concrete form of one of 
the spirits offering itself to delude the prophets. Accordingly, 
when Micaiah came before Ahab, he at first adopted the 
conventional attitude of wishing the king well. But when he 
was pressed for a genuine expression of what he considered 
to be the will of YHWH, he recalled his vision of despair. 
Thus the very fact of Micaiah having withheld the account 
of his vision until he was pressed to speak the truth proves 
its subjective and psychological character. It is inconceivable 
that he would have withheld it at first, had the vision had 
for him the same reality as any ordinarily objective experience. 
It is noteworthy that when Isaiah alludes to the false pro- 
phets he depicts them in terms which correspond with the 
general tenor of the command that he is given in the vision 
recorded in the sixth chapter. ‘“Stupefy yourself, and be 
stupid! Blind yourselves and be blind! Ye that are drunken 
but not with wine, that stagger but not with strong drink. 
For the Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep 
sleep, and hath closed your eyes, the prophets, and your 
heads, the seers, hath He covered” (Isaiah 29 9, 10). 

The representation of YHWH both in Micaiah’s and in 
Isaiah’s vision as intentionally misleading and corrupting his 
victims is built upon a theological conception that antedated 
both prophets, and that may have functioned in their day 
more as a literary survival than as living belief. According 
to that theological conception, whenever a human being per- 
sists for some time in defying YHWH’s will, YHWH pur- 
posely maneuvers that human being into a position where he 
must be destroyed. That is the theological conception under- 
lying the account in Exodus of the way YHWH continually 
kept on “hardening the heart of Pharaoh”, i. e, rendering 
him ever more stubborn. Similarly, we are told that YHWH 
made the sons of Eli refuse to heed their father’s reproof, 
»because YHWH wished to slay them” (1 Sam. 2 25; cf. also 
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Ps. 18 27b.) It is not likely that Isaiah accepted literally 
such a conception of YHWH. His sense of justice may even 
have rebelled against it. Yet in the heat of anger and dis- 
appointment, he would naturally fall into what was still the 
conventional mode of thought. Augmented by a powerful 
imagination, that conventional mode of thought was trans- 
formed into a vivid metaphor, so vivid as to become a genuine 
psychological experience. 
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EN. 32 23-33 has long been a crux interpretum. There 

are problems concerning the integrity of the text, the 
meaning of certain words, and the possible literary sources. 
But the chief difficulty has always been the character of the 
story. How is it to be understood? Many exegetes have 
regarded it as the record of an historic occurrence. Once a 
man by the name of Jacob wrestled with a god or angel, or 
dreamed that he struggled with such a being, or prayed so 
intensely that it seemed to him as if he were fighting, or 
described an inner moral conflict in terms of physical combat. 
A nomad chief called Jacob may indeed have lived in Palestine 
at some time during the Hyksos period (c. 1700—1580 B. C.). 
His longer name, Jacob-el, may have attached itself to a tribe 
or its habitat, since it occurs as Y‘gb'ar(l)a in the list of 
localities, apparently in Central Palestine, conquered by Thut- 
mosis III (1479—1447 B. C.).". He may have become deified 
after death, seeing that one of the later Hyksos kings, Jacob- 
her, ‘Jacob is satisfied (?),’ probably bears a name compounded 
with his, though the spelling is not quite the same on different 
scarabs.? Recent discoveries have again emphasized the fact 


1 W. Max Miller, Asien wnd Europa, 1893, 162f. Cp. x-nnp', the 
name of a valley forming the boundary between Zebulon and Asher. 

2 S3R'wér R‘Y‘kb-hr, but also Y‘bk-hr, Ykp-hr, Ykb-hr. Miiller 
doubts that hr comes from hri, ‘be contented.’ W. F. Albright, JBL, 
XXXVII, 1918, 137, suggests that it is 17 ‘mountain.’ The name of 
another Hyksos king, ‘nt hrty, makes this questionable. The meaning is 
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that Euhemerus was only guilty of a defective generalization. 
His pretended discovery of the island of Panchaea, where the 
Olympian gods once reigned as kings, is, of course, a fiction; 
and his theory is not capable of universal application. But it 
contains an important element of truth. Men have become 
gods, as gods have become men. The process of deification is 
as natural as the process of humanization. Kings of Egypt 
were worshipped as ‘mighty gods’ and ‘good gods,’ and Zoser’s 
architect and grand vizier Imhotep was accorded divine honors 
after death. But cosmic powers like Re and Osiris were also 
thought of as kings once ruling over Egypt. In the lists of 
longlived rulers filling up the spaces of unrecorded history 
there may have been men as well as gods. In such lists from 
Babylonia, A. T. Clay* thought he found a group of actual 
kings of Erech, including Nimrod (EN MARDA), Gilgamesh 
and Tammuz. It would be rash to deny the possibility that a 
hero like Gilgamesh (Aelian’s Gilgamos), in spite of the in- 
credible regnal years, once ruled in Erech, even if Tammuz 


should prove to have been from the beginning a solar god 
especially worshipped there, whose name for some reason was 
introduced to eke out the list; and features borrowed from a 
solar myth cannot banish from history a Sargon of Agade or 
a Cyrus of Anshan. Emil Forrer* deems it probable that 


uncertain. Albright regards Jacob as originally a weather and fertility 
god; and it would not be inappropriate to designate a storm-god as an 
El who pursues, follows on one’s heels, overreaches. Hugo Gressmann, 
ZATW, 1910, 6, quotes a letter from Hermann Ranke in which this 
scholar mentions numerous South Arabian and Akkadian (or Amoritish) 
names consisting either of an Impf. and el, as Yahzar-el, or only of an 
Impf. with the mimation, as Yahzirum, concludes that the full names 
were and and stresses the circumstance that in 
the West Semitic names of the Hammurapi period the Impf. never 
designates a god. But Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbar- 
stdimme, 249 ff., has called attention to such divine names as Yagbuth 
and Ya‘tk, and mm obviously belongs to the same category. The valley 
of 5x-mnb’ was so called after the El who was supposed to have opened 
it. Jephthah is an abbreviated form of anne’, the El] who opens (the 
womb). 

3 JAOS, XLI, 251 ff. 

4 MDOG, 631; OLZ, XXXVII, 3, 1924, col. 113 ff. 
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Tawagalawas, king of Ahhiyawa (elsewhere Ahhaiyawa), who 
is also designated as king of Ayawalas in the inscriptions of 
the Hittite king Mursilis II (c. 1337—1312), is none else than 
Eteocles, the Aeolian; and that Attarissiyas, who fought with 
Maduwattas of Zippasla in Caria in the time of Tudhaliyas IIT 
(c. 1263 —1225) and Arnuwanda (c. 1225—1200), is Atreus, 
the father of Agamemnon. In spite of the worship of Zeus 
Agamemnon and the tomb at Amyclae,° Agamemnon may 
therefore have been the historical ruler of Mycenae who led 
the Achaeans against Priam of Troy. So far as the supposed 
original forms of the Achaean names are concerned, Wilhelm 
Schulze® finds nothing objectionable in these identifications, 
and Paul Haupt’ has presented further reasons in support of 
them. Contemporary testimony may bring back to us once 
more the heroes of the Trojan War and some of their pre- 
decessors as the fascinating human personalities they long were 
supposed to be. The researches of Herbert J. Spinden® of 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard, have made it probable that 
the great Mexican god Quetzalcoatl was a Toltec king who 
conquered the Mayas of Chichen Itza c. 1191 A. D. But 
even if it were less hazardous than it still is to infer from the 
Egyptian allusions to Jacob that a Canaanitish or Aramaean 
chief by that name lived in Palestine in the 17th century B.C., 
a wrestling bout between this person and a god becomes not a 
whit more plausible, unless indeed this god can also be shown 
to have been at the time a human being. So far as the record 
goes, it is evident that, though he appears in the form of a 
man, he belongs to a different category. 

Josephus speaks of Jacob as having had to do with a 
gayracpa, an apparition, which made use of a voice and words 
(Ant. I, 331ff., ed. Niese); and employs the same term in 
describing the divine beings encountered at Mahanaim (vb. I, 


5 Pausanias, ITI, 19, 6. 

8 Cp. Forrer, OLZ, col. 114. 

7 American Journal of Philology, XLV, 3, 1924, 252 ff. 

8 Paper read before the Anthropological Section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Washington, Jan. 2, 
1925; reported in the New York Times, Jan. 3, 1925. 
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325). In view of the later reference to “a divine angel,” Oeiov 
ayyeXoyr, it looks as if he had purposely introduced the peculiar 
term to suggest a vision or a dream. For davtacua means 
‘ghost’ (Mt. 14 26; Mk. 6 49); ‘phantom’ (Wisdom of Solomon, 
17 4, 15); ‘vision’ (Job 20 8 J1"M). “A phantasma, or a hideous 
dream” says Brutus in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar (II, i, 73). 
In a very remarkable study of the psycho-physical basis of 
the nightmare (der Alpentraum), W. H. Roscher® interprets 
Jacob’s experience as a case of incubation, induced by the 
obstruction of the organs of respiration, producing a vivid 
dream of a struggle like that of mortals with Pan Ephialtes in 
antiquity or of women with demons in the witchcraft period. 
There is no reason to doubt that such may be the origin of 
the nightmare, or that this explanation, upheld by eminent 
physicians, may throw light upon many obscure phenomena. 
But the assumption that something of this kind actually 
happened to Jacob, that he who alone knew what he had 
dreamed related the strange experience, and that thus the story 
found its way into one of the literary sources of Genesis is 
difficult to maintain. 

Some students have thought that Jacob only engaged in a 
long and earnest prayer, as Jerome already supposed. This 
differs from the theory of a phantasma or violent disturbance 
in the condition of sleep; yet may be psychologically akin to 
it. It is not necessary to assume as wide a divergence as Um- 
breit,” following suggestions by earlier interpreters, did. In 
his reaction against the idea of a physical conflict with 
Almighty God, he was led to think of a prayer, like that of a 
modern Christian, involving meditation in the divine presence, 
confession of sin, desire for pardon and regeneration, and 
yearning for spiritual communion. Importunate prayer has not 
always had this character; the methods of prevailing in prayer 
have not always been the same. It is pertinent to remember 
the physical and mental excitement, the accompanying gestures 


9 ‘Ephialtes’ in Abh. d. phil.-hist. Classe d. k. sdchsischen Ges. d. 
Wissenschaften, XX, no. 2, 1906. 
10 Studien und Kritiken, 1848, 118 ff. 
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and violent acts, the objects, spirit, and procedure in some 
familiar instances. Hannah’s behavior leads Eli to think that 
she is intoxicated; she is a woman of bitter soul, pleading 
for a child (1 Sam. 113), The prophets of Baal pray from 
morning till noon, dancing (MOD) about the altar, cutting them- 
selves after their fashion with swords and lances (1 Kings 18 26#.). 
Moses prays for the privilege of seeing Yahwe’s face, and is 
allowed to see his back (Ex, 33 12#.); he rails against his god 
and begs Yahwe to kill him (Num. 11 11). Jacob pledges 
himself to worship the El of Bethel, if he will give him bread 
to eat and raiment to put on (Gen. 28 29). Appeals to the 
amour propre of the god, clamor for special favors, victory 
over enemies and material prosperity, threats and cajolery, 
fasting, weeping, dancing, repetition of formulas, imitative 
magic, beating of the image and self-mutilation are well-known 
methods and accessories of prayer. But there is no intimation 
in the text that Jacob remained behind to pray, that he sought 
to be heard for his much speaking, or that his limping was 
perchance due to a self-inflicted injury, any more than that he 
wrestled in prayer for spiritual blessings. 

If it is supposed that Jacob, in telling the story, did not 
intend to describe an experience on his part involving physical 
activities and sufferings, but rather to relate a purely spiritual 
conflict in terms borrowed from the palestra or the pagan 
shrine, the element of supplication can be dropped and resort 
be had throughout to figurative language. This was done by 
Philo who interpreted the tale as an allegory, representing 
“not a struggle of the body but that in which the soul engages 
with its antagonists, fighting against the passions and the vices” 
(Leg. alleg. III, 190 ed. Cohn). Jacob’s combatant was the 
Logos, @yyedos brnpérns Tob Adyos. (De mut. nominum, 
87 ed. Wendland); his name Israel meant dpév Tov Oedv (ib. 81); 
it was his virtue, dwelling in a mortal body, that for a while 
became lame (i). 187). Justin also thought that Jacob fought 
with the Logos (Dial. c. Thryph. 125 ed. Otto), though he 
understood Israel to mean: avOpwros (ib. 121); and 
Clement of Alexandria held that the angel was the Logos, 
which had not yet appeared in the flesh, and therefore was 
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unknown by name (Paed. I, 7, 57, ed. Migne). There are in- 
deed allegories in the Jewish scriptures, such as e. g. Ps. 80 9f., 
but the context clearly reveals their nature. Here the etymo- 
logy, an important feature of allegoresis, is obviously impossible. 
Israel cannot be derived from 58 78 WX. The blow on 
the thigh and the tabu remain unexplained. To credit Jacob 
himself or an early narrator with knowledge of the Logos 
doctrine is an anachronism. A struggle between reason and 
the appetites may well be the most solemn and significant fact 
in human experience; but it can only be arbitrarily read into 
the text. 

In view of these difficulties scholars generally recognize to- 
day that, whether Jacob is an historic person or not, the story 
is a piece of fiction. Even from this standpoint it would be 
possible to think of it as a dream or a prayer ascribed to 
Jacob. But dreams seem always to be labeled as such, and 
while the accounts of a prayer often have a setting that 
suggests an actual dialogue, there appears to be no analogy 
for a prayer described in this manner. Nor is there any 
allegory that even remotely resembles it. It is, therefore, 
natural that many interpreters look upon it as an aetiological 
myth. The purpose of such a myth is to explain the origin of 
a name, an institution, a ceremony, a custom, a condition, or 
a group of these that arouse the historic interest. The more 
it can account for, the better. In the present case, the 
questions to which answers were sought are clearly these: 
Why is Jacob called Israel? What is the origin of Penuel? 
How has Jabbok come to have this name? For what reason 
do the Israelites abstain from eating the ‘sinew of the hip’? 
On these points the tale itself was sufficient to meet the 
immediate demands for knowledge. In the minds of those who 
have had the story before them other queries have arisen: 
Who was the mysterious stranger fighting with Jacob and 
what was the origin of his name? Why did he fall upon 
Jacob and why was he unable to defeat him? Why was he 
afraid of the dawn? Why did he strike Jacob’s thigh? What 
did he mean by calling him Israel? Why did he refuse to give 
his own name? What was the blessing he conferred? What 
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was the actual origin of the name Penuel? What was the real 
reason for the peculiar tabu? What is the age of the myth 
and when was it committed to writing? 

In the main the text appears to have been well preserved. 
Read S77 for NW in 23 (Kenn. 129, 152, 190; Sam.) and 
pa‘1 for pa* (Sam.). We should probably also read Os for 
iS. The two are often confused; in Hos. 125 5s should be 
corrected to AS (Nowack, in Kittel, Bib. Heb.). Even without 
the 58 it might have the same meaning, as in Jer. 2 10; 
Amos 5 5. Translate: “He arose that night ... and passed 
on to the ford of the Jabbok.” This restores order. In 24 
add 53 (Kenn. 173; Sam. G. L. Syr. Ar. Trg. 41% de Rossi). 
In 29 DW3IN OY should probably be omitted, and SN read for 
and the text should read: Daim) oY mw, “thou 
hast fought with an El and prevailed.” G has before him 
the present text, but looks for a parallelism and a promise: 
evioxvas xal pera duvards. In 31 read 
NID, as in 52 (Kenn. 95, 129; Sam.). It was probably pro- 
nounced Phanuel. Josephus has @avovyos; cp. also 1 Chron. 44; 
8 25 G.; Luke 2 26; Par. En. 40 9; 718, 9. Early Semitic 
speech does not seem to have had the p-sound, as is still the 
case in Arabic; for Syriac, cp. Nildeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische 
Grammatik, pp. 9f.; Greek transliterations suggest the same 
for Assyrian. In SNISD the old nominative ending has been 
preserved, as in Mowine, in the 
genitive ending, as in ANAK, 

To those who have sought to discover the literary sources 
of Genesis the story has offered peculiar difficulties. Astruc 
ascribed it to his Memoir A. In this he was followed by Eich- 
horn, though he doubted that 23 and 24 came from the same 
author; Ilgen (to Eliel harishon), who assigned 23 to his 
Elijah harishon; and Tuch (Grundschrift). Knobel, Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, and Roscher assigned it to E. J has been preferred 
by Gramberg, De Wette, Hupfeld, Kuenen, Studer, Well- 


11 Jacob’s cleverness in dealing with Laban and his prospects in 
dealing with Esau do not concern the numen of Penuel. 5x in Saw 
suggests just as suggests 5x. Aquila renders this dx, 
loxupés; Justin, 5 
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hausen, Riehm, Westphal, Reuss, Moore, Bacon, Bissell, 
Driver, Wildeboer, Ball, Baudissin, Skinner, Kautzsch, Smend, 
Steuernagel, Procksch, Cornill, Sellin, and Eichrodt, though 
some of these scholars have given 24 and 30 to E and 33 to 
an editor or glossator. The usual criteria fail. Yahwe does 
not occur at all, not even on the lips of the renamed hero. 
Elohim is found everywhere, but in a way that would not be 
impossible even to a writer usually employing the name Yahwe. 
The words and phrases generally depended on by the analysts 
are not decisive. 

A suggestion by W. Max Miiller” has led to fresh efforts. 
He remarked in a footnote that “the main feature of the 
struggle, the dishonest wrestling trick of the Canaanitish 
Odysseus, to which his name is due, has been disguised, and 
the dislocation of the hip of the god foully brought to a fall 
has been transferred to Jacob.” In the hands of Holzinger,™ 
Luther,“ Eduard Meyer,” Bennett,’ Gunkel,”” and Kittel,’ 
this theory has served as a means for dividing the text between 
J and E. It is not always certain who the subject is when it 
is implied in a verbal form, or the object when expressed by 
a pronoun or pronominal suffix. So far as the language is 
concerned it would therefore be possible to understand 26a as 
meaning: “He (Jacob) saw that he could not prevail over him 
(the man), and he (Jacob) touched the hollow of his (the 
man’s) thigh.” 

In favor of this construction it is argued by Luther and 
Eduard Meyer that the wrestler’s trick is in harmony with 
Jacob’s character, that Jacob could not be said to have 
prevailed if he was the one disabled by his antagonist, that 
this is suggested by Hosea 125 where the angel weeps and 
begs for mercy, and that there is an analogy in Yahwe’s falling 


12 Asien und Europa, 1893, 163. 

13 Genesis, 1898, 209 f. 

14 ZATW, XXI, 65 ff. 

15 Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstéimme, 1906, 57. 
16 Genesis, 1903, ad loc. 

17 Genesis3, 1910, 359 ff. 

18 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, I, 1912, 352. 
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upon Moses and the escape of Moses only through Zippora’s 
touching certain parts of Yahwe with the foreskin of her son. 
But the wrestler of Penuel, when his probable character is 
considered, is more likely than Jacob to have resorted to this 
trick. Jacob may have held his ground even though he was 
injured. Whether the haggadist to whom we owe the inter- 
polation in Hosea 12 5—7 referred to the angel or to Jacob as 
weeping is doubtful, and so is the value of his interpretation. 
Eduard Meyer’s understanding of the Zippora incident may 
be correct, but there is no hint that the god who falls upon 
Jacob is Yahwe, and Zippora does not strike Yahwe. Gunkel 
cites these evidences of two recensions: According to 26a the 
hip is dislocated by a blow, while according to 26b it happened 
accidentally in the wrestling; in 28f. the giving of the new 
name is already a kind of blessing, while in 30 it is said that 
“he blessed him there;” according to 29 Jacob is victorious, 
while according to 31 he only escapes with his life. Further- 
more, 25 and 27 as well as 23 and 30 seem to him to be variants. 
Yet 26a only refers to the blow, and 26b naturally continues 
by indicating the effect of this blow; the new name is not 
represented as a blessing, and the blessing is likely to be some- 
thing quite different; Jacob prevails indeed, but in view of 
the injury he had sustained and the tactics of his adversary 
he may well be pleased to have escaped alive. “Let me go, 
for the day breaketh” certainly does not prevent the narrator 
from observing that the fight lasted until the break of day; 
nor does the El’s question: “What is thy name?” preclude 
Jacob from making the same inquiry in his turn. There does 
not appear to be any valid ground for doubting the unity of 
the story. The tendency to break up even the shortest pas- 
sages into smaller fragments, to make the Elohist a mere 
supplementer, and to confront the Yahwist himself with imagin- 
ary earlier sources wrongly interpreted by him, does not inspire 
the greatest confidence in the current analysis. 

There is no suggestion in the text that the numen of Penuel 
is Yahwe.”® That Yahwe falls upon Moses and seeks to kill 


19 Ed. Meyer himself recognizes this: “Der Gegner, den Jakob nieder- 
zwingt, ist urspriinglich ein ganz anderer als Jahwe,” J. c., 277. 
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him (Ex. 4 24) is no evidence that another god may not have 
fallen upon another hero; and that the Mal’ak Yahwe refuses 
to divulge his name to Manoah (Jud. 13 18) does not prove 
that another divine being may not have declined to reveal his. 
1 Kings 18 31 does not refer to this passage, but to Gen. 35 10. 
Hosea (12 4) speaks of him as a god (OTe, Geos C.}. The 
interpolator (Hos. 12 5—7) calls him an angel x90, ayyeXos). 
This was in harmony with the growing tendency to transfer to 
intermediate beings activities it was not felt proper to ascribe 
to Yahwe or Elohim. 

In Gen. 48 16 on (Sam.) seems to have been changed to 
sNoon . Later this angel was identified as Michael (Yalkut 
Shimeoni, I, 39, 2. ed., Amsterdam, 1659; Yalkut hode3, fol. 91, 
col. 4, no. 171; 7b., fol. 119, col. 4, no. 101; Targum Jon. to 
Gen. 32 24).*° Philo and Christian exegetes like Justin, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen saw in him the Logos. But it 
also became common among Jewish interpreters to consider 
him as the angel of Esau WY oy 1 (Rashi, al.) who contends 
with Jacob for the validation of his birthright. As Jacob 
meets Esau at Penuel and beholds his face DTO8 ‘35 MND 
(Gen. 33 10), it is conceivable that Esau himself was once 
regarded as the numen appearing at Penuel. Baal haturim 
finds the same numerical value in DY W'S and DIS wy. It 
would be possible to think of Penuel as the name of the El. 
It became a personal name (1 Chron, 4 4; 8 25; Luke 2 36). 
In the Parables of Enoch (40 9; 71 8, 9), Phanuel takes the 
place of Uriel among the four archangels. Phanuel, like Uriel, 
seems to represent Nergal-Mars. But Phanuel as the name of 
an archangel seems to be derived from T35 won (Isa. 63 9; 
Ex. 33 14). Originally Phanuel was a place-name. G. Studer™ 
regarded the numen of Penuel as the god of Canaan, “der 
Gott des Landes Canaan,” defending his territory. There were 
many gods in Canaan; but no god of Canaan par excellence, 
like Chemosh of Moab or Yahwe of Israel, is known to us. 
It has been recognized by Frazer, Bennett, Gunkel and Kittel 
that the combatant was the river-god. If so, the conclusion 


20 Cp. W. Lueken, Michael, 1898, 16 f. 
21 JPTh, I, 1875, 541. 
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should be drawn that his name was Jabbok and that Penuel 
was his shrine. 

The reason why Jabbok attacked Jacob was clearly that he 
wished to protect his territory. In so far Studer was quite 
right. His was a defensive war by well-timed offensive tactics. 
He fell upon the invader when the latter had sent his family 
across the river and was left behind alone on the northern 
bank. For Jacob he deemed his strength sufficient. But he 
was unable to defeat Jacob, as an El’s power is, after all, 
limited and he had underrated the ability of his opponent. 
He did not at first realize with what kind of being he was 
fighting; and as the wrestling continued and he was not able 
to throw his adversary, he became afraid of another foe. This 
danger was great. It is not enough to refer to the fear of the 
dawn by various night-spectres, as Frazer and Bennett do, or 
even to Jupiter’s plea to Hercules in Plautus’ Amphitryo, I, 
3, 35: “Why dost thou keep me? It is time; I want to leave 
the city before it becomes light.” A river-god has a special 
enemy in the sun-god whose rays diminish his power, and in 
the summer threaten to destroy him. When Shemesh rises 
with healing in his wings, it is on behalf of Jacob (1), to make 
his victory complete by curing the injury he has incidentally 
suffered, as later Jewish interpreters maintained. How such a 
conflict could be conceived of becomes intelligible in the same 
degree as it is realized that the el belongs to a category of 
beings who, in popular thought, were quite limited in their 
powers and that, on the other hand, Jacob himself, whatever 
his origin, was also looked upon as possessing powers beyond 
those of ordinary men. While the figure of Jacob is gradually 
stripped of other supernal elements and becomes purely human, 
the consciousness that the numen of Penuel is not to be forth- 
with identified with the supreme deity of a more advanced 
faith finds expression in the later exegesis which sees in him 
an angel, a phantom, or an intermediate being like the Logos. 
Numerous analogies of struggles between gods and heroes have 
been cited from classical and Oriental lore by commentators. 
Zeus and Herakles are the first wrestlers at Olympia, Nonnius, 
Dionysiaca, X, 376. Lycophron, Alexandra, 41, alludes to 
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this struggle, and Isaac Tzetzes in a gloss observes that when 
Zeus saw that he could not prevail, he finally made himself 
known io his opponent. Reference has already been made to 
Plautus’ version of the struggle between Jupiter and Hercules. 
One of the most famous victories won by Herakles as a wrestler 
was that over Achelous, the river-god, in Boeotia, Pausanias, 
VI, 19, 12. Athena threw a stone at Amphitryon, Pausanias, 
IX, 11, 3. In the Iliad, it is natural that the Achaean heroes 
should fight with those of Troy and her allies in single combat, 
Paris with Menelaus, III, 396 ff., Diomedes with Aeneas, V, 
280 ff., Euphoebus and Hector with Patroclus, XVI, 791 ff, 
and Achilles with Hector, X XII, 326; and that, in the funeral 
plays, Ajax, Telamon’s son, should wrestle with Odysseus, 
XXIII, 725 ff. Diomedes hurls an enormous stone at Aeneas, 
strikes the hip (écyiov) where the part turns in the joint which 
is called xorvAy and breaks it, and besides crushes the two 
sinews or nerves (Gudw Tévovre), V, 305 ff. But he also attacks 
Aphrodite and wounds her in the hand so that the divine 
blood flows which, to be sure, is a peculiar liquid, V, 330 ff. 
It is Apollo who first strikes Patroclus, on the stomach and 
the shoulders, XVI, 791 ff. Achilles has to fight with the 
river-gods, Xanthos, Simois and Scamander, who are defending 
their territory against the invaders, XXI, 236ff. Ares and 
Pallas Athena, XXI, 391ff., Aphrodite and Athena, XXI, 
424f., Artemis and Hera, XXI, 490ff. engage in physical 
conflict with each other. Von Bohlen” referred to nightly 
combats with higher powers in Ramayana, I, 28, 21, where the 
Rakhas are most powerful just before the break of day. 


22 Die Genesis, 1835, 318; Das alte Indien, I, 1830, 225, where 
Hidimba, 4, 46, is quoted. Cp. also Lucian, Philopseudes, 14, ed. Jaco- 
bitz, 201: “When the cocks began to crow, away flew the moon, Hecate 
disappeared, and the apparitions (¢deuara) vanished;” and Philostratus, 
Vita Apollonit, IV, 16: “Achilles vanished ... for the cocks were 
already beginning their chant.” Particularly interesting is the parallel 
cited by Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, II, 1918, 424f., from 
Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, 1723, II, 578: “if a man 
grappling with Tezcatlipoca in the night should succeed in holding him 
till day was just about to break he would be granted any boon which 
he might ask for, provided he let him go before the dawn.” 
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In the course of the struggle Jabbok struck the hollow of 
Jacob’s thigh. Jabbok was a wrestler, and he knew his métier 
with all its legitimate and illegitimate tricks. One of his practices 
was to strike at the groins. The hollow of the thigh (711 43), 
like that of the hand and the foot, is the concave side. This 
would be reached by a frontal attack. Rashi suggests that Esau’s 
angel touched this part to see whether he was a man. In all 
probability Jabbok himself was supposed to have suffered in 
that part of the body and, therefore, had a preference for 
assailing it. When he saw that even such a blow did not 
effectively disable Jacob, he realized that his combatant was 
no ordinary human being, and asked for his name. But the 
name, ‘the pursuer,’ ‘the one who follows on the heel and 
overtakes,’ did not hint at his power as a wrestler. The numen 
of Penuel had not been overcome by a puny mortal, however 
clever and sly, but by a being like himself, and he gave him 
the title ‘Israel,’ ‘the El who fights,’ for ‘he had fought with an 
El and overcome.’ Though mistaken in his etymology, Jerome 
shows remarkable insight when, in his Quaestiones in Genesin, 
ad locum, he explains: “Quomodo enim princeps ego sum, sic 
et tu, qui mecum luctari potuisti, princeps vocaberis.” If ‘a 
fighting El’ is substituted for ‘princeps,’ that is precisely the 
sense of the words. 

Jabbok was not willing, however, to reveal his name. Jacob, 
though injured, had only had the sciatic nerve strained, which 
caused him to limp. He had not been conquered; he had indeed 
prevailed sufficiently to secure the blessing he demanded. But 
the name of the El of Penuel was still his secret which he was 
able to preserve. To know the name of a god may be desirable, 
as it can be used to advantage. When it is the name of a god 
who cannot prevail, even though he resort to disgraceful tactics, 
it may well be asked what purpose this knowledge would serve. 
Let the stranger refuse to divulge his secret; it is irrelevant. 
From the standpoint of the story-teller it is enough to hint at 
the name. He is fond of such allusions. When the local gods of 
Mahanaim fall upon Jacob (32 2, 3), he says: ‘This is a camp 
(MIM) of gods,’ calls the place Mahanaim, and proceeds (32 8) 
to divide his men into two camps (MIMD “Nw>). As he sends 
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them to his brother southwards in the direction of the land of 
Seir (YYW ASN), he speaks as if the name of Penuel was 
already in his mind; 135 and °35 are fairly crowded into his 
message: 132 JD MINN) NIA PID 
"3D Nw “dy (32 21), and when he sees him at Penuel it is ASD 
ods °3b (33 10). It is no accident that a man is said to wrestle 
with him; it is a play upon, an explanation of, his name. Whether 
Jabbok was so called as ‘the gusher’ from Pp3 or as ‘the 
embracer’ from PAS = pan, to folk-etymology he was ‘the 
wrestler.’ It accepted the latter derivation: PAS’, contracted 

3; the doubling of the 3 is masoretic; G has "Ia8ox, Josephus 
IaBoxos or IéBaxos. Hence in many Sam. MSS is 
not original, but correct interpretation. Especially around the 
probable site of Penuel, Tulul al dhahab,* Nahr el Zarka winds 
its tortuous way, circling about like a wrestler. The impressive 
ruins should be thoroughly explored and excavated. Some of 
the Syrian river-gods had local shrines. Whether this was true 
of Arnon ‘the roarer,’ from ]31,* Jarmuk ‘the persistent one,’ 
from ramaka ‘last,’ ‘continue,’ often wrongly identified with 
Jabbok,” and the Belus or y3 of Nahr Na‘aman, S. of Akka,”* 
it is certain that Renan® discovered the sanctuary of Adonis 
with an inscription to the river-god a distance up Nahr Ibrahim. 
There was also a sanctuary to Pan near one of the sources of 
the Jordan. It is possible that the Greeks found a Penuel 
(or davound) there and a god reminding them of Pan to whom 
the territory, [lavetov—Baneas, belonged. This instance shows 
that Roscher was wrong in supposing that the Arcadian forest- 
god never appears as a river-god. Like him Jabbok is likely to 
have limped and shared with him some other characteristics. 
The name of Penuel has been compared with the tpdcwzov 


23 Cp. Selah Merrill, East of the Jordan, 1883, 391 f. 

24 Cp. Nathaniel Schmidt, ‘The River Arnon,’ JBL, XXIV, 1906, 
212ff. In a letter from De Goeje, this scholar gave his approval to the 
explanation there given of the name and to the suggestion that Mojib, 
from wajaba, ‘fall with a great noise,’ is a translation of }318. 

25 Cp. R. Smend, ZATW, XXII, 1902, 137 ff. 

26 Cp. Ernest Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 1864, 283, 515, 752. 

27 c., 298 ff. 
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Geod in Phoenicia, mentioned by Strabo.* It has been suggested 
that the form of a face was seen in the promontory. This is not 
improbable. Lieut. W. F. Lynch brought back a famous sketch 
of Lot’s wife,”? and Arabs have often pointed out in various 
places around the Dead Sea a bint Lui. The Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado is full of strange formations in which imagin- 
ation has found rpdcwra cai avOpdézwv. There may have 
been at Tulul al dhahab, if that is the site of Penuel, some 
such figure. It is also possible that in the shrine of the river- 
god there was an image of Jabbok in human form. The local 
divinity was not always represented as a man. In Bethel and 
Dan Yahwe was worshipped under the form of a golden calf 
(1 Kings 2 28 f.). That the god appears in this story as a man 
may be due to the fact that worshippers had from time imme- 
morial gone to Penuel to see the face of the god, mpd o°sD. 

The blessing reluctantly given to Jacob was not a parting 
salutation, a friendly greeting like Laban’s (321), as gen 
thought, nor a name or honorary title, as has often been held. 
When Isaac blessed Jacob (Gen. 27 27), the blessing was a grant 
of power and prosperity, automatically producing its results and 
irreversible, though secured by fraud. The blessing Jacob forced 
from the god of Penuel was no doubt a substantial gift, more 
valuable than the 73°93 that Jacob sent to Esau (Gen. 3311), 
or David forwarded to the elders of Judah (1 Sam. 30 26), or 
Naaman offered to Elisha (2 Kings 515). It was more like the 
blessing Achsa received from Caleb, consisting of Gulloth illith 
and Gulloth tahtith (Jud. 115), or ‘the treaty of peace’ which 

Rab-shakeh advised the Jews to make with Sennacherib 
(Isa, 3616; 2 Kings 1831). The numen yielded to Jacob Penuel 
and its territory. 

In all probability, the real reason why the Israelites of this 
district and later, under the influence of the story, all Israelites 
abstained from eating the sciatic nerve was that the former 
inhabitants ate it. Both the custom and the protest against it 


28 XVI, ii, 15, 16. 
29 Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea,’ 1849, opposite 
p. 308. 
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find a natural explanation in veneration of the seat of life and 
procreative power, similar to that which led Eliezer to put his 
hand under Abraham’s thigh in making an oath (Gen. 242). 
To eat certain parts of the body of an animal (and originally 
of a man as well) was supposed to impart to the eater the 
strength especially inherent in them.*° To make them tabu or 
avoid eating them was either another manifestation of regard 
or a reaction against the underlying conception. As the custom 
of using the membra genitalia for food gradually disappeared, 
it is possible that the power assumed to attach to them was 
transferred, first to the pudic nerve, and then to the sciatic, 
because of its white color and exceptional thickness, and because 
injury to it caused lameness and possibly was regarded, in view 
of its connection with the pudic nerve, as effecting impotence. 

This explanation is not subject to the objection raised by Ibn 
Ezra, and alluded to by Fagius,*’ against a current identification 
of MIT TI with the membrum virile. Yet there may be a basis 
in original usage for this identification. MW37 T3 does not mean 
sinew of the hip; T3 is not limited to ‘sinew,’ and 1&3 does not 


mean ‘hip.’ Edmund Castle suggested that 3 has the same 
meaning as the Arabic L..3. In this he was followed by Le Clerc, 
Gesenius and most modern scholars. Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, 
s. v., quotes Ibn Sina who clearly designates by it the sciatic 


30 According to Herodotus, II, 39, the heads were thrown into the 
Nile; according to Origen, Contra Celsum, V,35, both heads and shoulders. 
Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums?, 1897, 168, mentions the 
prohibition against eating the heart among the Ju‘fi and against eating 
the tail of the sheep among the Bali, and calls attention to a trace of 
the holiness of the nw3n 13 in Kamil 55213, Cp. also W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites. 1894, 379f. J. G. Frazer, in Anthropological 
Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, 1907, 142f., Golden Bough, I1 2, 1900, 419, 
and Folk-lore in the Old Testament, II, 1918, 423f., refers to the custom 
of certain North American Indians to cut out and throw away the 
hamstrings of the deer they kill. 

My colleague, Professor Walter L. Williams, an eminent authority on 
the genital diseases of animals, calls my attention to the fact that the 
testicles of sheep are still eaten and sometimes served as ‘lamb fry,’ and 
that modern science, in experimenting with various glands of the body, 
seems to recognize an element of validity in the ancient conception. 

31 In Critici Sacri?, 1698, I, 750. 
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nerve. When Ibn Sina uses the dual, he refers to the two 
branches of this great nerve, and not to the two parts of the 
thigh, as Gesenius thought. Saadia and Abu Said both translate 
MIT TA Gy ordinarily means vein (including 
artery), but must have been used to indicate nerve, as these 
Jewish translators knew well enough what should be removed. 
We do not know how Lus was employed by Arabs in earlier 
times. It is possible that it has a Jewish origin. G translates 
YPN evapxacev, and also évapxacev. Of the daughter- 
versions Eth. simply calls it herwm, ‘the forbidden’; and Pesh. 
translates it in v. 33a JIN and in v. 33b only 
N8'W3) is an abbreviation of NWIT3 which has become so much 
one single word and a technical term that it has before it in 
y. 33a another 3. In Mishna (Hullin VII) and Bab. Talmud 
(Hullin 100b) MWIT is manifestly understood as a participle, 
MII Tl = nervus luxatus. All these Jewish translators and 
later scholars knew what they meant. They had in mind the 
sciatic nerve which, according to custom stamped as law, was 
to be removed; but they referred to it as the nerve which shrank 
in Jacob’s body and caused his lameness, as the story indicated. 
There is no evidence that they used it as a technical term based 
on some characteristic it had in the body of the animal. In this 
connection 3 could only be understood as ‘nerve.’ But it also 
had a wider meaning. The distinction made in modern anatomy 
between ‘nerve,’ ‘tendon’ or ‘sinew,’ and ‘muscle’ cannot be pro- 
jected into earlier times. Que is ‘neck,’ because it is long and 
stout; TJ is a ‘tendon’ as well as a ‘nerve,’ because it is long 
and strong. The consciousness survived, and could never be 
quite suppressed, that MW37 or MWIN 3 originally referred to 
the membrum virile (38, Rashi, al.). The two peculiar cha- 
racteristics of this member in functioning, elongation and 
shrinkage, are indeed expressed in the root MW3. It means 
both ‘se prolongare’ and ‘defici.’ This points the way to an 
understanding of the phrase. There was a transfer from the 
membrum virile to the pudic nerve, and from this to the 
sciatic nerve. 

As to the age of the story a definite dating is impossible. 
“Jeroboam built Shechem and dwelt therein, and he went from 
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there and built Penuel” (1 Kings 12 25). Both were old cities 
rebuilt and no doubt fortified by him. There is no ground for 
questioning the statement (Jud. 8 9, 17) that Gideon broke down 
the tower (5739) of Penuel to take vengeance on this city for 
not participating in the war with Midian. When this war took 
place is uncertain. It is likely, however, to be earlier than the 
Philistine invasion (c. 1200 B. C.). In the battle against Sisera 
“Gilead remained beyond Jordan” (Jud. 517). Yahwe had a 
claim on Gilead, but fortified towns like Penuel were indifferent to 
his call. What were the religious practices in such a sanctuary 
in the 13th century B.C.? If local gods and goddesses were 
worshipped by the Israelites west of the Jordan, as is abund- 
antly evident from the Book of Judges, the same was certainly 
true of Gilead. Heathen customs prevailed, among them prob- 
ably the halting dance of the devotees before the numen of 
Penuel; and the eating of certain parts of the animal for reasons 
connected with the cult. Some Gileadites may have justified 
the dance by the story that Jacob, struck in the hollow of his 
thigh by the local god, had limped as the hierodules did in 
imitation of his condition, and they may have fallen in with the 
custom of eating what their neighbors ate, at any rate when 
these had learned to substitute the sciatic nerve for the original 
object. Other Gileadites may have maintained that it should 
not be so done in Israel. Israel had taken the place of Jacob. 
The El who fights, honorably and squarely, had overcome the 
tricky wrestling god of Penuel who had been obliged to yield 
his territory. To local pride Penuel was the birth-place of 
Israel, though Bethel claimed the same honor (Gen. 35 11). 
Jabbok’s name was of no use, nor his ordinances. Even the 
sciatic nerve must be pulied out and thrown away. In the spread 
of this tabu the higher morality registered a notable gain. The 
victory of one god over another was a step toward a greater 
spiritual conquest. The primitive features of the myth bespeak 
an early origin. But it may not have become widely known 
until Penuel was again made an important city by Jeroboam I 
(c. 953—932 B. C.). The fact that this prohibition did not find 
a place in either the Ritual Decalogue or the Covenant Code may 
be another indication of its date. It bears a marked similarity 
19* 
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to the injunction: “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s 
milk,” which is found in both of these documents (Ex. 34 26; 
23 19). This is also a protest against a practice originally asso- 
ciated with the cult of some local god. Just as the offering of 
a kid had for its object the increase of the flock, so the offering 
of its mother’s milk had for its object the increase of the milk 
supply. It would be strange if Israel, entering a land ‘flowing 
with milk and honey’ (Ex. 3 8, al.), should not to some extent 
have followed the custom of the land in offering of these blessings 
to one divinity or another. Nor would it appear to be in itself 
more improper than the offering of wine and meal, which were 
presented to Yabwe. Yet there is no provision in any Jewish 
law for a libation of milk, and Lev, 2 11 distinctly prohibits the 
sacrifice of honey. The chief reason for this exclusion from the 
Yahwe cult is likely to have been the commandment: “Take 
heed that thou inquire not after their gods, saying: ‘How used 
these nations to serve their gods? even so will I do likewise’” 
(Deut. 12 30). If the authors of the Ritual Decalogue and the 


Covenant Code had been acquainted with any prohibition against 


32 Such advice, in one form or another, was no doubt given more 
than once before the appearance of the Deuteronomic Code, introduced 
in 621 B. C., and probably written not long before this date. 

It is altogether possible that, already in the nomadic state, some of 
the Israelitish tribes avoided the use of a she-goat’s milk immediately 
she had cast a kid, or of boiled milk, in order to prevent by sympathetic 
magic injury to the mother and a consequent decrease of the milk-supply, 
as Frazer thinks (Folk-lore in the Old Testament, III, 1918, 118 ff.). But 
the insistence upon the tabu as late as in Deut. 1421 apparently points 
to a pagan sacrificial custom having for its object the increase of the 
milk-supply as well as of the flock, against which a strong protest was 
needed. The statement by a Karaite Jew that “there was a custom among 
the ancient heathen who, when they had gathered all the crops, used to 
boil a kid in its mother’s milk and then, as a magical rite, sprinkle the 
milk on trees, fields, gardens and orchards, believing that in this way 
they would render them more fruitful the following year (J. Spencer, 
De legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, 1, 272 ff.) may not be sufficient evidence; 
but, barring the use of the milk, it may rest upon the essentially correct 
tradition that there is an allusion to a rite connected with the fertility- 
cult. In the wealth. of material collected by Frazer there is no exact 
parallel to the boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk, although it throws 
much light on the underlying ideas. 
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eating the sciatic nerve in the hollow of the thigh, they would 
almost certainly have found a place for it. In their original 
form both of these compends of law may very well go back to 
the period of the Judges, as Adalbert Merx® has shown, though 
there unquestionably are later additions. It therefore seems 
probable that the custom did not begin to spread until after the 
rebuilding of Penuel by Jeroboam I, and that it did not become 
general and binding until reflection on the concluding statement 
in this particular Jacob story invested it with hoary antiquity 
and the authority of patriarchal precedent, assumed to rest on 
divine commandment. 

“Wer den Dichter will verstehn, mu in Dichters Lande 
gehn.” He must be willing to go far from home, betake himself 
to strange realms, tread unfamiliar paths, seek treasures hidden 
in foreign soil. If he declines, from fear or prejudice, he will 
not gain the key to understanding and dooms himself to move 
within the circle of his accustomed thought. The exegete who 
counts the operations of the human mind in rites and myths as 
something alien and the attempt to grasp their original meaning 
as a descent to what is common and unclean, seeking his refuge 
in allegoresis, will only discover his own philosophy which he 
has trained himself to seek in the sacred text. The allegorical 
method of a Philo, a Dio Chrysostomus, or an Origen in dealing 
with ancient myths may remove some intellectual and ethical 
difficulties; but it involves the bankruptcy of rational exegesis, 
as by it anything may mean anything. Without resorting to such 
fanciful interpretations, it may be pointed out that the custom 
which this Jacob myth would explain is a significant evidence 
of moral growth, and that the myth itself suggests a struggle 
between divine beings who, in the last analysis, are conceptions 
created by and living in the mind of man, by which his ideal of 
the highest has been gradually clarified and refined. 


33 Die Biicher Moses und Josua, 1907, 38 ff. 
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ZU TEXT UND AUSLEGUNG DES BUCHES HOSEA 


KARL BUDDE 
UNIVERSITAT MARBURG 


1. HOSEA’S STRAFREDE GEGEN DIE PRIESTER 
KAP. 4 1-10 


LS Ausleger des Alten Testaments kenne ich keinen 
héheren Ehrgeiz, als einen Abschnitt, einen Streifen des 
Buches Hosea zu retten, ihn aus der argen Verderbnis, der 
dieses Buch, eins der schénsten und tiefsten des Alten Testa- 
ments, verfallen ist, zu klarem, einheitlichem Sinn und ein- 
leuchtendem, dem urspriinglichen sich niiherndem Wortlaut zu 
zwingen und zu gewinnen. Immer wieder verzweifelt man an 
der Méglichkeit; um so griéSer dann die Freude, wenn es ein- 
mal eine Strecke weit zu gelingen scheint. Ich glaube, das 
darf ich von dem ersten Stiick der Redenfolge hinter dem 
Eingangsabschnitt Kap. 1—3, von der Rede 4 1-10, fiir mich 
in Anspruch nehmen und michte das hier darlegen. Habe ich 
auch nicht eben viel ganz Neues zu bieten, so geht doch ge- 
rade in unsren Tagen das Verstiindnis dieses Abschnitts so 
weit auseinander und meist so handgreiflich in die Irre, dab 
eine neue Behandlung nicht iiberfliissig sein wird. 

Solch bésen Texten gegeniiber einen Erfolg zu erzielen, gilt 
es vor allem, nicht am einzelnen Worte haften zu bleiben und 
von jedem zum niichsten sich miihsam weiter zu raten, sondern 
einen gewissen Umfang im grofen zu iiberblicken und be- 
herrschende Gesichtspunkte fiir ihn zu gewinnen. Die erste 
Frage muf sein die nach dem Gegenstand des Abschnitts; 
die zweite nach seinem Umfang und AbschlubB; eine dritte 
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etwa nach der Person des Redenden. Nur bei Guthe und 
Sellin unter den neuesten Auslegern finde ich klar erkannt, 
daB es sich im Anfang von Kap. 4 um eine Strafrede blob 
gegen die Priester handelt, Ganz deutlich zeigt das V. 6 b—9, 
wo Anklage und Strafansage nur den Priester trifft und von 
ihm allein gilt, vgl. vor allem 6b und 9. Es ist das Verkehr- 
teste, was man tun kann, wenn Marti, Duhm, Nowack in V. 4 
und 9 den Propheten vollends noch hineinverbessern wollen, 
etwa gar zur Befriedigung vermeintlicher metrischer Bediirf- 
nisse. Er muf vielmehr aus 5a hinaus und dem Priester allein 
das Feld riumen. Und ebenso iibel getan ist es, da die- 
selben Ausleger durch viele willkiirliche Anderungen die krif- 
tige Anrede des Priesters, die VY. 4—6 beherrscht, beiseite 
schaffen.' Es ist eben bezeichnend fiir Hosea, dab er es bei 
der Feststellung der allgemeinen siindlichen Verderbnis nicht 
bewenden lat, auch nicht, wie Amos meistens tut, Anklagen 
nur gegen eine Schicht des Volkes, die obere, schleudert, 
sondern fragt und feststellt, wer an dieser allgemeinen Ver- 
derbnis die Schuld triigt, durch Versiumnis, bises Bei- 
spiel, Verfiihrung. Das gilt gerade von Kap. 4 und 5 in 
besonderem Mabe, vgl. hinter unserem Abschnitt gleich wieder 
V. 14 und 5 1f. — Mit dieser Erkenntnis ergibt sich die Be- 
antwortung der zweiten Frage, nach der Grenze des Stiicks, 
von selbst. Mit V.10 geht Anklage und Strafansage gegen 
den Priester zu Ende; mit V. 11 setzt eine neue Anklage 
gegen das ganze Volk ein, und wieder hebt sich bald eine 
neue Schicht von Verantwortlichen heraus, die Hausviter und 
Familienhiiupter. Mit V. 10 schlieft also die erste Rede. 
— Redner ist in V. 1 der Prophet, indem er ein Wort Jahwes 
und seine Anklage ankiindigt; damit ist gegeben, dab die 
Rede weiterhin an Jahwe iibergehn mui, und in der Tat be- 
gegnen wir dem Ich Jahwes in V. 5b—9 durchgiingig. Da 
ein M7 “OS 7D zur Einfiihrung seiner Rede hinter V. 1 fehlt, 
so wird zu untersuchen sein, wo sie einsetzt. Wir werden 


1 Als Gegenstiick nach der andren Seite mag Riefler genannt werden, 
der es fertig bringt, durch Ausscheidung von 1b-5, 6b, 9a und Um- 
deutung von V.s8 den Priester viéllig zu beseitigen und, was itbrig 
bleibt, auf das ganze Volk zu beziehen. 
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sehen, daf das Ich Jahwes in V. 4 hergestellt werden muf, 
und da seine Rede mit dem Einwand ‘\3) 8 nicht beginnen 
kann, so bleibt nichts andres iibrig, als schon V. 2 von Jahwe 
sprechen zu lassen. Der ausdriicklichen Einfiihrung bedarf es 
nicht. 

Eine vierte Feststellung, die heute ging und gibe ist, 
schicke ich nicht voraus, die eines regelmifigen, in Zeilen 
und Strophen wiederkehrenden Metrum. Man kennt meine 
Stellungnahme zu dieser Forderung. Der Prophet ist Dichter, 
aber nicht Liedersiinger — wo er das nicht ausdriicklich an- 
kiindigt, wie etwa beim Klageliede — er spricht selber nicht 
in Liedweisen und fihrt Jahwe nicht in solchen ein, sondern 
bewegt sich unvergleichlich freier. Und wiire diese meine An- 
schauung irrig, so kommt ihr immer noch das argumentum ex 
tuto zugute: das Suchen eines festen, nach dem persénlichen 
Eindruck willkiirlich bestimmten Metrum droht dem Texte weit 
gréBere Gefahr als seine Herstellung ohne solche Voraus- 
setzung.* 


V. 1. zu streichen ist eine Verschlechterung 
(vgl. auch 5 1), 1 statt mm zu lesen kein Anlah; eher kénnte 
man an fla fiir PIN denken, doch bedarf es auch dessen 
nicht. — PSM natiirlich ,das Land“, nicht ,,die Erde‘, vgl. 
die grundlegende Stelle 12. — Echt hoseanisch ist ods ny, 
das die Aufzihlung wie in 2 22 abschlieft, die eigentliche Vor- 
bereitung fiir die folgende Anklage, vgl. V. 6, weiter 5 4; 6 3; 
der Sache nach auch 7 11. 

VY. 2. Hier mul, wie oben festgestellt wurde und bei V. 4 
zu beweisen ist, Jahwes Rede einsetzen. Die grofe rednerische 
Kraft, mit der die gehiuften Inff. abss. dreinfahren, stimmt 
dazu besonders gut. — Fiir bietet LXX xéyurat 
vis = haben iiberhand genommen im Lande‘, ge- 
nau wie Hi. 1 10, vgl. ferner Gen. 28 14; 30 30; Ex. 1 12; 
Jes, 54 3. Das ist unbedingt richtig, und alle Inff. abss. sind 
dazu das Subjekt. Hinter 1895 kann P"N82 leicht iibersehen 


2 Vgl. meine allgemeinen Bemerkungen Journal of Biblical Lite- 
rature XLIII, I/II, 1924, p. 46f. und das Hinzelbeispiel zu Am. 8 12 
ebendort p. 87 f. 
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sein; fast méchte man das PIS3 am Ende von V.1 als vom 
Rande her falsch eingeriickten Nachtrag ansehen. — Sehr er- 
wiigenswert ist, ob den beiden Paaren und 330 
nicht urspriinglich ein drittes 583) 7131} entsprochen hat, so dab 
13 iibersehen wiire; man vergleiche, wie diese beiden Siinden 
bei Hosea in 2 4 und 4 14 nebeneinander stehn. — ,,Und Blut- 
schuld reiht sich an Blutschuld“, nicht ,reihen sie“ (so z. B. 
Sellin). 

Y. 3. Ich kann hier nur Marti zustimmen; der ganze Vers 
ist ein Fremdkérper, der mit dem Zusammenhang unsres 
Stiicks nichts zu schaffen hat. Als Einschub innerhalb des 
Verses hebt sich a 8 heraus, mit dem spezifizierenden 3, kraft 
dessen der Mensch ganz aufer Betracht gelassen wird. Die 
beiden Zeilen von a a halt man gern fest — zur Not kénnte 
man auch b noch mitgehn lassen — es wire dann damit der 
gegenwiirtige iible Zustand ausgesprochen, in dem man Folge 
und Strafe der in V. 14. festgestellten sittlichen Verderbnis zu 
erkennen hitte. Aber offenbar ist darin das PNM von V. 1f. 
mibverstanden, als ,,die Erde“ statt ,das Land“. Ferner setzt 
unser Stiick die Strafe nicht als bereits eingetroffen voraus, 
sondern bringt erst von V.5 an deren Ansage. Ebenso spricht 
V. 4 nicht von der Strafe, sondern von der Schuld, und kniipft 
damit unmittelbar an V. 2 an. Endlich redet seit V. 2 Jahwe; 
der aber kann nicht, wie der Prophet es kinnte, den Leidens- 
zustand von Land und Bewohnern einfach als Tatsache schil- 
dern, sondern er miifte sich als den einfiihren, der die Strafe 
verhiingt hatte oder zu verhiingen willens wire. Vergleichen 
wir nun vollends die Fille von Parallelstellen mit vielfach 
wortlicher Ubereinstimmung, die Marti beibringt (Am. 8 8; 
Jer. 12 4; 4 28; 23 10; weiter Jes. 33 9; 24 4-6), so verstehn 
wir, wie der Interpolator dazu kam, hier einem beliebten Ge- 
dankengang eine Stelle zu geben. 

V.4. Die Verderbnis des zweiten Halbverses ist mit Hiinden 
zu greifen; aus der Anklage gegen den Priester ist in MT ein 
Satz geworden, der eine solche als ein Majestitsverbrechen, 
als etwas kaum Denkbares, erscheinen lift; ob blof durch blin- 
den Zufall, oder mit bewubter Nachhilfe, miissen wir dahin- 
gestellt sein lassen. Nur die Eréffnung der Anklage ist hier am 
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Platze, und daher kann man von der Unzahl mehr oder minder 
geistreicher Vorschlige zur Textherstellung, die hier zu Gebote 
stehn, einzig und allein die von Oort und Guthe billigen: 7Q¥) 
oder 37137 (Guthe), was ich nicht fiir ndtig halte. Die 
beiden gestrichenen Buchstaben 5 lassen sich leicht als zuge- 
stutzte Wiederholung der beiden vorhergehenden 3% erkliren. 
Freilich ergeben sie auch mit dem folgenden 1 das Wort "193 
»Gotzenpriester“ (105; 2 Kon. 235; Zeph. 114): sieht man darin 
mehr als Zufall, so muf man das 4 verdoppeln und dann ent- 
weder in ‘YW eine dysphemistische Glosse zu ]/13 oder in diesem 
eine euphemistische zu “W5 sehen. Die letztere Entscheidung 
trifft Sellin, liest den Halbvers also Ich kann 
das nicht fiir richtig halten; der Ausspruch ist zu knapp, um 
das Schimpfwort susdlasiin, und auch V. 9 spricht dagegen. — 
»Gegen dich geht meine Anklage, Priester!“ ist natiirlich Rede 
Jahwes, wie vor allem das ‘MY in V.5, das ya) in V.6 
beweist. Da aber das J&, das den Vers einleitet, ein Mibver- 
stiindnis des Vorhergehenden oder eine falsche Folgerung dar- 
aus verhiiten will, so mu Jahwes Rede schon vorher beginnen, 
also, da V.1 die Einfiihrung durch den Propheten darstellt, mit 
Y.2. Das wurde schon oben vorausgesetzt. — Auch die erste 
Vershiilfte ist von der Uberlieferung nicht richtig verstanden, 
und der Irrtum hat sich bis auf den heutigen Tag fortgeerbt. 
Hiefe der Satz ,.Nur verklage keiner und riige keiner!“, so 
kénnte das nur bedeuten ,kein andrer als ich, Jahwe“, und die 
Fortsetzung miifte dann lauten: ,nur ich (oder , aber ich“) 
habe zu klagen.“ Statt dieses "33N) oder oa) aber finden wir 
hier ein 7}, und damit wird bewiesen, da® es sich in dem 
Gegensatz der beiden Halbverse, in Verneinung und Bejahung, 
nicht um den Ankliiger handelt, sondern um den Verklagten. 
Die beiden Tatworter sind also passivisch zu lesen, JY. und 
M3"; dai das Passivum von 3" sonst im AT nicht vorkommt, 
steht dem nicht im Wege. Also: ,,.Nur verklage man keinen und 
riige man keinen; aber gegen dich geht meine Anklage, 
Priester!“ 
V.5. Hier gipfelt die Verderbnis des Textes, und volle Sicher- 
heit der Herstellung wird nicht zu erreichen sein. Ganz zweifel- 
los fallen die Worte JY 833 3 aus, und ihr Eindringen lat 
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sich unschwer erkliren. Seitdem 5v/ dastand, als PP ge- 
sprochen, schien ein zweites Subjekt fiir das Straucheln zu 
fehlen, und da ergiinzte sich neben dem Priester leicht der 
Prophet (vgl. Jes. 287). Fiir Svin hatte ich mir lingst vermerkt 

> (vgl. Jes. 40 30), und so liest jetzt Sellin. Auch pi) wire 
moglich; aber dann miifte das das vorhergeht, aus einem 
ersten Inf. abs. verderbt sein, und den wei ich nicht zu finden, 
da neben 5¥9 nur 5D3 vorkommt, und dann an zweiter Stelle. 
Fir OW nach LXX juépas zu lesen (nach Wellhausen 
die Meisten), empfahl sich nur solange, als man in m5 den 
ergiinzenden Gegensatz dazu erblicken konnte, was doch nicht 
angeht. Vielmehr ist ,, heute“ fiir sofort, unverziiglich“ ganz 
annehmbar; vielleicht wiire noch vorzuziehen. — gehirt 
schon nach der Wortzahl zu b, wird auch von LXX dazu ge- 
zogen. Nach LXX ist das 1 vor “F97 zu streichen. Der Sinn 
dieses vieldeutigen Tatworts an unsrer Stelle wird durch das 
nachfolgende 1973 (vgl. 10 7,15) itiber jeden Zweifel hinaus fest- 
gelegt; dem muf das “OT ebenso entsprechen, wie die beiden 
Formen von ONS und MY in V. «6 und 7 sich gegenseitig auf- 
nehmen: ,,was du an dem Volke und mir getan hast, das ver- 
gelte ich dir durch gleiches Tun.“ Das ‘S19 oder ‘F)¥33 muss 
also heifen ,ich vernichte, lasse untergehn“, no, wofiir man 
kaum nach LXX zu lesen braucht, ,in Nacht.“ — 
Was aber ist fiir das unmigliche ‘JON einzusetzen? Jedenfalls 
etwas, was in schnurgeradem Gegensatz zu mi steht. Dem 
wiirde die leichte Anderung J* = JOP entsprechen (so z. B. 
Winckler, Sellin), und das miifte dann heifen: dein bisheriges 
Glick. Aber Mi. 36, wo fir die Propheten dem m5 gegen- 
tibersteht ebenso die nichste Gegeniiberstellung hier in 
V.6, rit doch, womdglich etwas einzusetzen, was unmittelbar 
auf den Beruf des Priesters und seine Amtsfiihrung geht. Dem 
entspricht sachlich das von Ruben vorgeschlagene, graphisch 
ebenso leichte im Sinne von ,.dein Losorakel* ; 
aber es fehlt der begriffliche Gegensatz zu 7°. Allem geniigt, 
bei gleicher Leichtigkeit, J*]$, dem auch das noch zur Seite 
steht, dai O38 allein Num. 27 21, 1. Sam. 286 fiir das Los- 
orakel vorkommt, nicht. Die Volksetymologie von 
» Lichter“, ist dann zu dem Wortspiel benutzt. 
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V.6. Den ersten Halbvers pflegt man zu streichen oder zu 
versetzen (Marti, Guthe, Sellin), weil die Zeile allein zu stehn 
scheint. Aber blo die Versabteilung ist falsch; die Zeile bietet 
die notwendige Begriindung zur vorhergehenden, genau wie noch 
drei solche Paare, nur in umgekehrter Anordnung, die Ver- 
schuldung vorauf, folgen. Durch die Loslisung der Zeile von 
ihrem Partner scheint das begriindende “3 vor ihr verloren ge- 
gangen zu sein; es ist wahrscheinlich mit Absicht umgestellt, 
vor b, wo es nur stért; man suchte eben die Verbindung zwischen 
6a und b, statt zwischen 5b und 6a. Also: ,In Nacht laf ich 
untergehn deine Lichter; denn mein Volk geht unter aus Mangel 
an Erkenntnis.“ ist natiirlich die nyt 
von V.1; sie zu lehren und zu férdern ist des Priesters Sache, 
vgl. ba und AW in bs. Zu a vgl. auch Jes, 5 13a, wo 
man gut tun wird, m2 fiir 753 zu lesen. — Du selbst hast die 
Erkenntnis verworfen“; die Stelle von AYIA rechtfertigt sich 
durch den gegensiitzlichen Nachdruck, der darauf liegt. — Der 
ganze zweite Halbvers, aus zwei zweigliedrigen Versen bestehend, 
bereitet keinerlei Schwierigkeit; der Schreibfehler der recepta 
‘JNONDNI fehlt in bei weitem den meisten Handschriften. — Die 
Séhne des Priesters sind, die zur Priesterzunft gehéren. Damit 
vollzieht sich der Ubergang zur Mehrzahl der Schuldigen und 
zur dritten Person fiir sie, ohne einen sachlichen Wechsel. 

V.7. Die letzte der vier kurzen Gegeniiberstellungen: hier 
die schuldigen Priester, dort der vergeltende Gott. Damit wider- 
legt sich die Behauptung eines Tikkéin sopherim fiir urspriing- 
liches "W135 und 3°%)7}, weil eben nicht zwei Aussagen iiber das 
Tun der Angeklagten zu erwarten sind, sondern eine tiber das 
ihre, die andre iiber das Jahwes. Auch iiberstiege es mensch- 
liche Kraft, die Ehre Jahwes — oder gar seine Herrlichkeit! — 
gegen Schande auszutauschen. Besseren Sinn ergibt die Lesart 
von Syr. und Targ., blob 127 statt TOS unter Beibehaltung 
von O75 (so Geiger, Marti, Duhm, Nowack, Guthe, Sellin usw., 
in seiner Ubersetzung auch Wellhausen); es wiirde heifen, dab 
sie Jahwe gegen Gitzen ausgetauscht hitten, vgl. Jer. 211. Ob 
Hosea diese Anklage gegen die Jahwepriester seiner Zeit ge- 
richtet haben wiirde, mag dahingestellt bleiben; jedenfalls muS 
diese Anderung abgelehnt werder, weil ein Handeln Jahwes 


q 
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dem der Priester gegeniibertreten muh. Es handelt sich um die 
Ehre, die dem Priester sein Amt verleiht. — Es scheint, dab 
und aneinander anklingen sollen. 

V.s. Fir ANOO mag man mit LXX ras auaprias und vier 
Handschriften ANYM sprechen; doch ist die kollektive Einzahl 
neben ONY vorzuziehen. Fiir das fehlerhafte 1/53 bieten LXX 
und sehr viele Handschriften das richtige DY5}. Die Ver- 
schreibung erklirt sich leichter, wenn man das } ‘als Dittographie 
streicht und blob liest; aber ist besseres Hebraisch. — 
Was das Verstiindnis des Verses angeht, so kann ich mich nur 
Wellhausen (zur Stelle und Prolegomena® S. 73 f.) anschlieBen. 
Statt das Volk wahre Jahweerkenntnis zu lehren, lassen sie es 
bei dem Glauben und bestiirken es noch darin, daf man durch 
eifrigen Besuch der Heiligtiimer und reiche Opferspenden sich 
Jahwes Gnade sichern kénne; so nihren sie, die den Vorteil 
davon haben, sich von des Volkes Siinde (vgl. Am. 44, Hos. 8 11; 
66; 813; 101). Die Imperfecta fiir die Gewohnheit. 

V.9. Durch die Gleichung J733 DOYS wird noch einmal der 
kollektive Singular fiir die Schuldigen eingefiihrt; in V. 10 tritt 
zwanglos der Plural von V.7f. wieder in sein Recht. — Die 
Drohung von a, da es dem Priester ebenso gehn werde wie 
dem Volke, ist verhiltnismifig milde, weil er nach des Prophe- 
ten Ausfiihrungen bei weitem gréfere Schuld trigt. Dennoch 
wird man sie gelten lassen miissen; a einfach zu streichen (Guthe, 
Riebler), geht schon darum nicht an, weil dann den singulari- 
schen Suffixen das Beziehungswort fehlt. 

V. 10. Bedeutet das Hiph'il von M3 bei Hosea ,,Hurerei 
treiben“, was trotz V. 18 und 5 3 fraglich bleibt, so ist, da das 
Perfektum unbedingt falsch ist, unter Annahme von Haplo- 
graphie 337} zu lesen; muf das Kal hergestellt werden, so 
bleibt die Wahl zwischen und 3h. — nur 
nach dem 1¥°D von V.2 verstanden werden und ist deshalb neben 
mz unméglich. Daf LXX ein $1 zu lesen glaubte, wird man 
kaum bezweifeln kénnen; ob das als SUN gesprochen heifen 
kann ,sie sollen kein Vergitinen daran haben“ (Wellhausen), 
mag unsicher bleiben. Aber warum nicht einfach 1S! in diesem 
hier zu erwartenden Sinne? — MINAS habe ich lingst fir 
irrige Ausschreibung von “TiN angesehen; so jetzt Sellin. — Das 
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unmigliche sich nicht dadurch berichtigen, dab 
man “Ww streicht (Oettli), oder IBY, als Wahllesart zu einem 
richtigen MY (Wellhausen), weil das vorausstehende “AN 
statt eines einfachen ‘Ary, sich nur aus nachdriicklichem Gegen- 
satz gegen ein andres Objekt begreift. Man wird also mit LXX 
das M3 vom Anfang des niichsten Verses zu V. 10 zuriickziehen 
miissen (so Oettli und Sellin); es ist dort ohnehin nicht am 
Platze. Aber nicht 43} ist dann zu sprechen — Hosea braucht 
DR (1 2; 24, 6; 4 12; 5 4), das einzige MAJ 6 10 ist recht 
unsicher — sondern nist, Konkretum neben Konkretum: ,,denn 
mich haben sie verlassen, um Huren zu behalten!“ Das wird 
unmittelbar auf die Kedeschen-Wirtschaft gehn, wie sie 4 14 
und Am. 27 bezeugt ist. Diese Zuspitzung ist vollkommen be- 
greiflich, weil in Gestalt der heiligen Dirnen und nur in ihnen 
lebendige Personen an die Stelle des Gottes treten und seine 
Eifersucht erregen. Das ist so echt hoseanisch, wie nur még- 
lich. — Der Vers hat in seinen beiden ersten Zeilen viele 
Seitenstiicke und wire hinter V. 9 zur Vollstindigkeit nicht 
eben nétig; aber seine Fassung ist doch zu eigenartig, als dab 
man auf ihn verzichten kénnte. — Zwei Dreizeiler schlieben 
Jahwes Rede ab, wie in V. 2 ein Dreizeiler sie eriffnet. Metrische 
Absichten sind dahinter schwerlich zu suchen. 

Und nun lohnt es wohl, den so gewonnenen, Wortlaut zu- 
sammenhingend folgen zu lassen. Ich sehe dabei von genauer 
Bezeichnung der Anderungen ab; jeder Leser hat ja MT vor 
sich liegen. Nur werde ich alle abweichenden Lesungen punk- 
tieren. Wo verschiedene offen gelassen sind, nehme ich die 
einfachste auf. Den Anfang eines neuen parallelen Verses be- 
zeichnet leichtes Einriicken. 


ONT Nw PINS OVS AYT 
‘ny "D6 230 wn 2 
AYIA ANS Ww AND 
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2. HOSEA 4 11-19. 


Gegeniiber der zweiten Hilfte des vierten Kapitels V. 11-19 
muS die erste Frage sein, ob wir es mit nur einer Rede oder 
mit zwei verschiedenen zu tun haben; eine weitere Teilung kann 
nicht in Betracht kommen. Wir werden sehen, daf V. 15, 
mindestens zum gréften Teil, das hoseanische Gut in zwei 
Gruppen aus einander sperrt. In beiden handelt es sich wesent- 
lich um den gleichen Gegenstand, Anklage des Volkes in seiner 
Masse auf Vollerei, Unzucht und Gétzendienst in innigem Ver- 
ein. Man kann daraufhin die beiden Gruppen zu einer einzigen 
Rede zu verbinden suchen, zumal die Strafe nur. am Schlub des 
Kapitels ihre Stelle findet. Daneben die andere Méglichkeit, 
daf sie hinter V. 15 durch Sperrgut verdriingt wiire, oder dab 
Hosea es einmal bei der blofen Schilderung der Verderbnis 
hiitte bewenden lassen, so daS es sich doch um zwei Reden 
handelte. — Uneingefiihrt redet in der ersten Hilfte Jahwe, 
vgl. V. 12,14. In der zweiten fehlt sein Ich und tritt in V. 16 
seine Nennung in der dritten Person an dessen Stelle; soweit 
wir sehen kénnen, fallen damit V. 16-19 dem Propheten als 
Redner zu, wodurch die Entscheidung fiir zwei Reden begiinstigt 
wird, wenn auch blofer Wechsel des Redners méglich bleibt 
und die Wiederholung der gleichen Anklagen in anderen 
Wendungen dadurch sich erkliren wiirde. — Sichere Ergebnisse 
macht der traurige Zustand des Textes von V. 15 an unmdglich; 
es wird gelten, mit méglichst geringen Anderungen einen mig- 
lichst einleuchtenden Wortlaut zu gewinnen. Die Vorschlige 
Anderer werde ich in der Regel nur da erwiihnen, wo ich an sie 
ankniipfen kann, ohne mich zu verpflichten, dai ich jedem Vor- 
giinger gewissenhaft nachspiire. 

V. 11, 12. Das erste Wort M3 ist meines Einsehens, als M13 
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gesprochen, zum Abschlub von V.10 nicht zu entbehren. Ware 
es auch fiir Y. 11 nétig, so mite man eben Haplographie an- 
nehmen. Aber das Gegenteil ist der Fall. Sollte der Ge- 
danke ausgesprochen sein, dai beides, Unzucht und Rausch 
vereint, den Verstand verlieren mache, so wiirde es bei MI 
}*} sein Bewenden haben und nicht die Hinzufiigung von wvvn 
das Gleichgewicht stéren. Auch das Feblen des ,und* vor ]® 
spricht fiir neuen Anfang. Dazu kommt, da in V. 12 Hurerei 
fiir Gétzendienst gebraucht wird — D'RJ} wie 1 2; 2 4, 6; 5 4, 
wiihrend das einzige JWI 6 10 recht unsicher ist — deshalb 
nicht dicht vorher im eigentlichen Sinne vorkommen wird. 
Erst als Folge des Rausches stellt sich vielmehr in V. 13f. 
auch die geschlechtliche Ausschweifung ein. — Auffallend ist 
das Mp*, Imperfektum und Singular; man sollte mp? erwarten. 
Indessen mag, nachdem M3 fortgefallen, das Paar , Wein und 
Most“ als Einheit gelten kénnen und das Imperfektum fiir 
den andauernden Diimmerzustand der Gewohnheitstrinker am 
Platze sein. Ich wage deshalb nicht zu iindern. — Der Satz, 
ein Vers von nur einem Gliede, steht wie ein blasser Gemein- 
platz da; seit Marti pflegt man ihm deshalb eine andre Stelle 
anzuweisen. Schon LXX wufte besseren Rat, indem sie YAY 
von V. 12 als ro’ Aaov pov heriiberzog: ,Wein und Most 
nehmen meinem Volk den Verstand.“ Der Rest von 12a bildet 
dazu nach einem Doppelpunkt das herrliche parallele Glied 
von gleicher Liinge: ,Sein Holz befragts, und sein Stock soll 
es bescheiden!“ Nur ein Blédsinniger kann doch auf solchen 
Einfall kommen! — Es bleibt in 12» ein paralleler Vers: das 
sinnlose Orakelsuchen ist nur eine Seite ihres allgemeinen 
Abfalls zum Gétzendienste. Fiir TYAN stellt man ziemlich all- 
gemein DY — Marti und Duhm weniger gut NYNT — her; 
das den Wert hervorhebende DA‘T5N streitet nicht mit dem 
Ich Jahwes. Vgl. zu dem Halbverse 1 2; 91. 

Y.13. Die erste Hiilfte bringt die seit Hosea gewohnte An- 
klage gegen den Héhendienst auf den hohen Bergen und unter 
den griinen Biiumen in zwei tadellosen parallelen Versen, von 
denen der zweite sich hinter 7325) teilt. Die Wohltat des 
Schattens deutet die Behaglichkeit und Uppigkeit der Opfer- 
mahle in jeder Beziehung an, wie wir sie besonders Am. 2 7f.; 


i 
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4 4f. weiter ausgefiihrt fnden. — b fiihrt in zwei knappen 
parallelen Gliedern den unziichtigen Wandel der weiblichen 
Jugend mit einem py auf den Gétzendienst der Vater zu- 
riick. Das greift sehr ungeschickt V. 1428 vor, wo ihr Ver- 
halten viel anschaulicher mit dem bésen Beispiel der Vater 
gerade in dieser Richtung entschuldigt wird. Auch die An- 
rede ist nicht am Platze, da die dritte Person nicht nur vorher 
herrscht, sondern auch in 1428 mit Of wieder eintritt. V. 13b 
ist deshalb sicher Glosse, wohl hinzugefiigt, um den bésen 
Wandel der Téchter und Schwiegertéchter, der in 14a4 weit 
kriftiger einfach vorausgesetzt wird, ausdriicklich vorher ein- 
zufihren.* Er ist lediglich aus 14a entnommen und hat dann 
mit der Anrede auf diesen urspriinglichen Vers abgefirbt. 

V. 14. und OFM ist also und O99 zu 
lesen: so jetzt Sellin, auch in 13b, wihrend Wellhausen umge- 
kehrt fiir das OF in 14b ,ihr“ setzt, womit natiirlich auch die 
beiden Verbalformen verindert werden miiften — beides still- 
schweigend, nur in der Ubersetzung. — a 8 ,,Denn sie selbst“. 
Fir 171% ist mit Stade und Oettli 1" zu sprechen, zur Sache 
Am. 27 zu vergleichen. — b. ,Das unverstindige Volk“ wird 
hier durch die jungen Weiber vertreten, braucht sich aber nicht 
auf sie zu beschriinken. Die bei den Opfermahlen so auftreten, 
wie 13a und 14a8 es schildern, das sind die vornehmen und 
wohlhabenden Leute; durch ihr schlechtes Beispiel verfiihren 
sie die Geringen und Unreifen und entlasten sie damit von 
ihrer Schuld. — Der Halbvers ist vorliufig als drittes Glied 
eines Dreizeilers zu buchen, der als solcher gar keine Schwierig- 
keit bereitet, vielmehr eben vorher in V. 2, 9,10 seine unge- 
zwungenen Seitenstiicke hatte. Daf die Ergiinzung durch V. 11 
— Marti versetzt ihn hinter 14b, Duhm hinter 14a, Sellin 14b 
hinter V.11 — griindlich fehlgeht, haben wir oben gesehen; 
Wellhausen fordert in der Ubersetzung durch Punkte allem 
Anschein nach eine parallele Zeile. Nétig ist diese weder fiir 
den Sinn, noch fiir das Metrum; doch wird Ausschau zu halten 
sein, ob sich eine noch darbietet. 


3 Wellhausen hielt den Halbvers und setzte vor ihm wegen des jetzt 
unlogischen }3~>y eine Liicke voraus. 
20 


f 
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V. 15. Dah der Vers mindestens grébtenteils judiische Glosse 
ist, hat man lingst erkannt, und man sollte nicht versuchen, 
seine Herkunft von Hosea, etwa von andrer Stelle her, zu ver- 
teidigen. Die Frage ist vielmehr, was zu dieser Glosse den An- 
laf mag gegeben haben. Sofort mu die wunderliche Einfiihrung 
in dem Bedingungssatz 15 a auffallen; mit Recht sagt Wellhausen, 
der den ganzen Vers in der Ubersetzung stillschweigend aus- 
lat, es miifte Juda angeredet sein und nicht Israel, also , Wenn 
Israel hurt, so verschulde [doch] du, Juda, dich nicht!“ Aus 
der iiberlieferten unlogischen Fassung ist daher zu schliefen, 
daf der Vordersatz AMS M3 ON vorlag, so dah man an 
dessen Fassung nicht zu riitteln wagte. Eben dieser offene 
Vordersatz forderte den Nachsatz, das Zugestindnis fir 
Israel den Gegensatz Juda, und fir dieses die warnende Ab- 
webhr. So erklirt sich 1528 leicht genug. Dazu ist dann b die 
erliuternde Ausfiihrung, vielleicht erst spiter hinzugefigt: Juda 
soll sich nicht durch den Gétzendienst Israels anstecken lassen, 
d.h. die giétzendienerischen Heiligtiimer jenseits der Grenze 
— in Juda werden solche nicht vorausgesetzt — nicht auf- 
suchen. Die aber werden von Am. 55; 814 dargeboten und nun 
die Warnung vor ihnen in freier Erinnerung aus jenen Stellen 
hier eingefiigt. Sicher hat Wellhausen recht, daf an dritter 
Stelle Beérséba gemeint ist, oder doch war, vielleicht mit einem 
yay N83 bs ‘I. Dab dies dann, sei es sofort, sei es spiiter, ver- 
wischt wurde, begreift sich daraus, dai B, judiiisch und nicht 
nordisraelitisch war, so dai mit seiner Nennung die Ansteckung 
von Juda bereits zugegeben wire. Danach fallt der Text von 
aB Ox) an ohne weiteres fort; fragen kann man, ob auber dem 
in der Luft hingenden Vordersatz aa etwa auch noch ein freier 
Raum in der betreffenden Handschrift AnlaS zur Glossierung 
gab. — Was bedeutet aber nun dieser offene Vordersatz? Statt 
eine, natiirlich nicht herstellbare, Ergiinzung zu fordern, also 
Ausfall von echtem Hosea-Text, lohnt es wohl LXX -zu be- 
achten. Sie zieht die beiden ersten Worte zuriick zu 029° in 
V. 14, cuverdéxeTo wera wépyys, und hilft sich dann mihsam 
weiter. Das ergibt DY statt ON8, und das lift sich ebensogut 
DY wie OY sprechen: aNTe" HAS AI OY, ,,ein hurerisches Volk 
bist du, Israel, [einmal].“ Das wire ein durchaus brauchbares 
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Parallelglied zu 14b, umschrieben: ,Und so kommt das unver- 
stiindige Volk zu Fall, da die allgemeine hurerische Anlage 
Israels einmal vorhanden ist.“ Sein voll entsprechendes Seiten- 
stiick findet der so hergestellte Satz 15aa an 12b. Dab zum 
Abschlub des Stiicks die Anrede eintritt, kann nicht auffallen, 
sondern hebt nur die Lebhaftigkeit der Rede. Auch dieser 
selbstindige Satz, einmal von V. 14 abgelést, konnte zur gegen- 
sitzlichen Fortfiihrung mit Juda Anlai geben. — Die andere 
Méglichkeit, iiber den Einschub a 8b hinaus sich mit 
16a zusammenschlisse, kann ich nicht fiir wahrscheinlich halten, 
obgleich dadurch auch dort ein Dreizeiler iiberwunden wiirde. 
Denn der Anrede in 15aa steht dort die dritte Person gegen- 
iiber, der schlichten Aussage der Vergleich, der den Rest des 
Verses beherrscht und durch diese Koppelung sehr an An- 
schaulichkeit verlieren wiirde; auberdem stiebe auf 
so daf man erst OMS fiir das zweite einsetzen miibte.* Ich 
michte deshalb mit einiger Zuversicht den Abschlub von V. 11-14 
durch 15 ac vertreten. 

Es wird nicht iiberfliissig sein, den so gewonnenen schénen 
Wortlaut hebriisch folgen zu lassen. Ich verzichte dabei wieder 
auf genauen Vermerk aller Anderungen und werde mich darauf 
beschrinken, iiberall, wo geiindert ist, zu punktieren. 


‘3 by “oy 12 25 np wren 

MIN oy oF 33% 

INI oy May sa 

NN OY 1520 pox nnn 


Von V. 16—19 eine tiberzeugende Herstellung zu bieten, wire 
ein hoffnungsloses Unterfangen. ,,Von (V. 17) an“, sagt 
Wellhausen, ,versteht man nichts mehr, bis auf einzelne 
Brocken“, und seine Ubersetzung bricht ohne Begriindung schon 


4 Dab das einleitende ‘> gestrichen werden miibte, fallt nicht ins Ge- 
wicht, weil das je nach Bedarf eingefiigt sein kann. vn 
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mit V.14 ab. Versuchen kann man, einen verstindlichen Wort- 
laut in méglichster Anniherung an den iiberlieferten Bestand 
zu gewinnen; mehrfach ist darin schon recht Brauchbares ge- 
leistet, und vielleicht gliickt es hie und da, dariiber noch etwas 
hinauszukommen. Nur so miéchte ich meinen Beitrag aufgefait 
wissen. Das Meiste kann dabei ganz kurz behandelt werden. 

Y. 16 gibt noch einen annehmbaren Sinn; das 7" in b zeigt, 
dai wir es mit Rede des Propheten zu tun haben. Das "5 zu 
Anfang fordert den AnschluS nach riickwiirts, hier also, wenn 
wir richtig entschieden haben, an 15ac. Der Wechsel des Red- 
ners macht das keineswegs unméglich; recht wohl kann der 
Prophet die Rede Jahwes aufnehmen und fortfiihren. Dafiir 
kénnte auch sprechen, daf von der Strafe in V. 11-15 nicht die 
Rede ist, sondern nur in V.19. Entscheidet man anders, so mub 
das “3 als spiter hinzugefiigtes Flickwerk fallen. — 10 habe 
ich lingst als Dittographie vermerkt, weil der Nominalsatz besser 
ist als das Perfektum, wie denn von V0 nur das part. ‘T10, 
nirgends sonst eine Form des verbum finitum vorkommt. So 
entscheidet jetzt auch Sellin m.c. — Zwei Zeilen aus a zu 
machen (Duhm ohne “5 3+2), ist auch mit WO recht schwer; 
es bleibt daher ein Dreizeiler, und so muf fiir Sellin der ent- 
scheidende Satz MM OYV ANY hinaus. An dem Dreizeiler ist 
vielmehr hier so wenig Anstof zu nehmen wie in V. 2, 9 und 10. — 
Ob man b mit Hitzig und Wellhausen als Frage auffaht, oder 
als verwunderten Ausruf, ist leidlich einerlei; jedenfalls sagt der 
Halbvers, dai Jahwe an dergleichen gar nicht denken kann. — 
Wie aa fiir Duhm, so muf b8 fiir Sellin dreihebig sein, eben- 
falls ohne Anderung. Obgleich kein Metriker, habe ich mir 
doch langst als wahrscheinlich vermerkt, dai vor W355 ein 
zweites Tatwort, Seitenstiick zu OY", méchte iibersehen sein, 
also etwa ein pony (Ps. 23 2), Fragen kann man, ob das 
Pluralsuffix urspriinglich ist, es pat gar schlecht zu dem Bilde. 
Dirfte man herstellen, so kinnte hinter sehr 
leicht tibersehen sein. 

V.17. Fiir muh ich mich Duhm anschliefen und 
,,Genosse von Buhlen“ fiir das Wahrscheinlichste 
halten, ,da man Gdtzenbilder nicht zu Genossen haben kann“. 
Man vergleiche Jes. 123 und 4411, wo 3M auch keineswegs 
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»Anbeter“ heift.— Das 19°N37 hinter dem ersten Gliede reicht 
jedenfalls fiir das zweite nicht aus, und da es auch keinen irgend 
verwendbaren Sinn hergibt, wird man gut tun, mit dem Lésungs- 
versuch zu warten, bis der Blick etwas weiter reicht. 

V.1is. Der Vers zerfillt in zwei sehr ungleiche Teile; die 
beiden ersten Worte reden vom Saufen, der Rest von Unzucht. 
Fiir D830 hat Houtsma die iiberzeugende Herstellung 70 
gefunden. Rotte von Siufern“; das ist sicherlich 
eine Aussage iiber Israel, zu der nur das Subjekt, eine neue 
Bezeichnung fiir das Volk, fehlt. Sie mu in dem ritselhaften 
Rest von V.17 gesucht werden, und ich meine dafir indn3 sein 
Erbe“ vorschlagen zu diirfen. Das deckt sich mit ons, wenn 
man das 77 als M hinter das 9 versetzt, deckt sich noch besser 
damit als Guthes M377, das dem Sinne nach keineswegs 
befriedigt. Das Suffix geht natiirlich auf 771", der wenige Zeilen 
vorher genannt ist; der Gebrauch von fiir Israel 
sich freilich vor dem Deuteronomium (420; 9 26, 29) nicht nach- 
weisen; aber das Deuteronomium kniipft auch so eng an Hosea 
an, daf das vollkommen geniigen diirfte. Als steigernde Parallele 
zu QDS scheint es mir durchaus am Platze zu sein. — In b 
scheint mir das Sicherste zu sein das ANID der LXX fiir 7°30, 
woraus dann schon Houbigant und Schleusner gemaf der sonst 
in diesen Versen herrschenden Person D3839 herstellten. Mit 
einem 1308 statt des sinnlosen 1377 gewinnt dann Houtsma den 
Satz ,sie ‘lieben die Schande mehr als ihren Stolz“, was ich 
nicht wie Wellhausen fiir unméglich halten kann. Der Stolz 
Israels ist natiirlich Jahwe, Schande das ganze unsaubere Trei- 
ben, das mit dem kanaanitischen Dienst verbunden (vgl. V. 14) 
und eben vorher gekennzeichnet ist. — Aus den drei vorher- 
gehenden Worten gewinnt sich am leichtesten ein DHT 30 
Dank, »vollig verhurten sie die Liebhaber“; vielleicht bedarf 
es nicht eines OWIAR. Dab dann das Objekt dieses Satzes im 
letzten Gliede zum Subjekt wird, macht keine Schwierigkeit. — 
So mit der 3. masc. plur., die durch 137 und durch 2" und 
OMNI in V. 19 an die Hand gegeben wird. Statt ihrer bieten 
7330 und in V. 19 APIS die 3. fem. sing., und man kann sich 
nicht verhehlen, dai die zu den ,,Buhlen“ und dem ,,zur Hure 
machen“ besser paft, wie sie denn der Allegorie in Kap. 1— 3 
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durchaus entspricht. Das weibliche Beziehungswort dafiir ist 
bei unsrem Herstellungsversuch in inns gegeben, wie freilich 
auch das in der 3. masc. plur. in dem 'Pridikat dazu, 1. 
So ergibe sich yp MINI ANT, woraus 
sich in graphischer Hinsicht der iiberlieferte Konsonanten- 
bestand wohl noch etwas leichter erklirt. Immerhin ist es 
schwer, nach der einen oder andren Seite mit Zuversicht zu 
entscheiden. 

V. 19. Fiir a weil ich keine bessere Lisung als die Oettlis 
ONNYI ONY, oder dasselbe nach dem zuletzt Be- 
sprochenen mit und was der Uberlieferung um 
einen Buchstaben niher bleibt. Die Strafe in Gestalt einer 
Windsbraut, so sicher, als wiire sie schon eingetreten; schmerz- 
lich vermift man davor ein darum“, dessen Ausfall doch 
graphisch nicht leicht zu erkliren wire. — b darf wohl in 
jedem Falle mit der 3. masc. plur. der Wirklichkeit ab- 
schlieben. — Sicher verderbt ist DATA, und zwar nicht nur 
der Form nach, mit der falschen Endung fem. plur., so dah 
Wellhausens OHINB) nach LXX die Heilung briichte, son- 
dern auch der Sache nach, da der Zusammenhang vorher 
weder von Opfern noch von Altiren redet. Natiirlich ist auch 
Ehrlichs DSYy lahm und nicht hergehérig. Sachlich und 
graphisch gut und leicht ist Duhms OMI; ein Bedenken da- 
gegen, dai ,Hurerei“ sonst bei Hosea — 4 11 ist M3 zu 
sprechen — O'ji3} heift. Aber da der Gegenstand des Ge- 
richts hier, nachdem es eingetreten, kaum mehr vorhanden ist, 
seine Empfindungen jedenfalls kaum mehr von Bedeutung, 
wire doch wohl fir W3 hier erwiinschter als die Bedeutung 
sich seiner Handlungen schiimen“, wie sie z. B. Hes. 36 32; 
Zeph. 3 11; Sach. 13 4 sicher vorliegt, die andre ,,enttauscht 
werden in dem, worauf man sich verlassen hat“, z. B. Bundes- 
genossen (Jes. 20 5; Jer. 2 36) oder Gitzen (Hos, 10 6, wo 
demgemif zu lesen ist, und Jer. 48 13). Ich méchte anheim- 
geben, ob man nicht OF3OND ,in ihren Liebhabern“ lesen 
sollte, oder gar, besonders leicht, DAIS) ,in [dem Gegen- 
stand] ihrer Liebe“. 

Ich lasse auch hier den versuchsweise hergestellten Wort- 
laut folgen, freilich mit allen denkbaren Vorbehalten., 
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V. 19 1aBt sich auch als Dreizeiler lesen. 
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DIE ERSTE SELIGPREISUNG 


JULIUS BOEHMER 
MAGDEBURG-CRACAU 


S ist von jeher aufgefallen, daf der Wortlaut der ersten 
Seligpreisung ein anderer bei Matthius, ein anderer bei 
Lukas ist. Mt. 53 heift es: Selig sind, die geistlich arm sind, 
denn ihrer ist das Himmelreich. Dagegen Lk. 6 20: Selig seid 
ihr Armen, denn euer ist das Reich Gottes. Der einzige 
Unterschied, der zu Gedanken und Bedenken Anlaf gibt 
(denn ob Aussageform oder Anredeform, ob Himmelreich oder 
Reich Gottes, darauf kommt nichts an) ist die Bezeichnung 
der Seliggepriesenen als ,geistlich arm“ oder ,,arm“ schlechthin. 
Die ,,geistlich Armen* oder ,Armen“ haben eine Fiille von 
Erklarungen gefunden, die in der Regel mehr auf die Gegen- 
wart und eine Sprache der Gegenwart eingestellt sind als auf 
das biblische Zeitalter und die biblischen Grundsprachen. 
Denn die Armen der Bibel, wenigstens des Alten Testaments, 
haben meist mit dem Mangel an irdischen Giitern nichts zu 
tun. Sie bilden vielmehr eine bestimmte, festumrissene Gruppe, 
nimlich die fromme Gemeinde Israels, wie sie in der babylo- 
nischen Verbannung und nach derselben sich darstellte. Diese 
war oder fiihlte sich innerhalb der Welt und gegeniiber den 
Gewalthabern der Welt als die Unterdriickten, Vergewaltigten, 
Not- und Unrechtleidenden. Und zwar waren sie dies um 
ihrer Frémmigkeit und Rechtschaffenheit willen. Sie werden 
mit dem Gottesvolk gleichgestellt, geradezu vereinerleit, so 
Jes. 49 13; 54 11; Ps. 722; 1494. Daraus folgt nicht, was man 
so oft gefolgert und als Meinung der Bibel und Jesu, des 
Christentums und der Kirche hingestellt hat, als ob der Arme 
als solcher fromm, rechtschaffen (der Reiche dagegen gottlos, 
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ungerecht) sei. Sondern umgekehrt: der Fromme, Gerechte 
wird als arm bezeichnet, weil er geplagt, iibel daran, rechtlos 
ist, kurz: erfahrungsgem&f sich stets in ungiinstiger Lage 
gegeniiber der Welt und ihren Miachten befindet. Er wider- 
strebt diesem Zustand nicht, wehrt sich nicht dagegen, kampft 
nicht dawider an, sondern er hilt sich ausschlieBlich an Gott. 
Auber ihm hat er keinen, braucht er keinen, sucht er keinen, 
der sich sein annimmt, der ihm hilft, ihn schiitzt. 

Diese Armen im Sinne: Gottesvolk treten im Alten Testa- 
ment unter verschiedenen Namen auf, die einfach als Wechsel- 
begriffe zu gelten haben. Sie heifen auch die Leidtragenden 
Mt. 5 4, die Dulder 5 5, die hungern und diirsten nach der 
Gerechtigkeit 5.6, nach ihrem von Gott zu erwartenden und 
zu erapfangenden Recht, nach seinem Beistand, seiner Hilfe, 
seinem Heil. Nicht anders ist auch Lk. 621 gemeint. Alle 
diese Bezeichnungen bringen je in ihrer Weise zum Ausdruck, 
da es sich um heilsempfingliche Seelen handelt, die aus ihrer 
persénlichen Lage heraus sehnlich nach dem Heil Gottes ver- 
langen. 

Darnach liegt auf der Hand, so scheint es und so wird es 
zumeist gefaft, da die hier gemeinten und gekennzeichneten 
Armen sich eben dieser ihrer Armut vollauf bewuSt sind, dab 
sie ihre Armut fiihlen. Dies ist selbstverstindlich und ihrem 
Armutzustand sogar wesentlich. Man kann sagen: wenn sie 
ihre Armut nicht fihlten, wiren sie nicht arm. Und dies 
Gefihl fir ihre Armut, das BewuStsein um ihre Armut 
werde durch das ,geistliche“ ausgedriickt. Es handelt sich bei 
diesem so ,geistlich“ klingenden Wort auch so keineswegs um 
den heiligen Geist, um religidse und sittliche Verhiltnisse, um 
Gottbezogenheit u. dgl., sondern lediglich um den allgemeinsten, 
einfachsten, untergeordnetsten Begriff von Geist, der Gefiihl, 
Bewubtsein u. dgl. meint. Geist bildet so den Gegensatz zu 
Leib, Fleisch u. dgl. und wird hier im selben Sinne gebraucht 
wie etwa Mk. 28; Lk. 1 80; 2 40; Apg. 19 21; 1 Kor. 53,5 usw. 
Und wenn von hier aus der Zusatz ,geistlich* zu arm einfach 
selbstverstindlich ist, wire darum zwischen der Fassung der 
ersten Seligpreisung bei Matthius und bei Lukas nicht der 
kleinste sachliche Unterschied. 
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Allein das alles gilt doch nur, falls im Neuen Testament 
die Armen wirklich (wie im Alten Testament) jene gekenn- 
zeichnete Gruppe bedeuteten. Ist dem so? Das lait sich 
keineswegs dartun. Im Gegenteil: alles, was spricht, spricht 
dagegen. Das Wort arm nimlich kommt im (angeblich) (rein) 
religidsen Sinn (= fromm) im ganzen Neuen Testament auber 
Mt. 5 und Lk. 6 nur noch Mt. 115; Lk. 418; 722 vor. Und 
iiberall sind hier Zitate aus Jes. 611 gemeint. An dieser 
Jesaja-Stelle aber zeigt der Zusammenhang deutlich, da dort 
den Armen die zerbrochenen Herzen, die Gefangenen und die 
Gefesselten parallel stehen, da die Armen unméglich als 
Fromme gemeint sein kénnen. Dann aber gilt fiir die neu- 
testamentlichen Stellen ohne weiteres dasselbe. Wie aber ist 
dann ,arm“ zu verstehen? 

Bei der Einzigartigkeit der Wendung ,,geistlich arm“ nimmt 
es geradezu Wunder, dafi man sich bisher die einzige wirk- 
liche neutestamentliche Parallele 1 Kor. 1420 ,Kinderen am 
Verstand“, ,im Verstand vollkommen“ hat entgehen lassen, 
vermutlich weil ,der Verstand“, zumal im Vergleich mit ,,Geist“ 
zu abgelegen, zu ungeeignet schien. Mit Unrecht. Und auch 
im Alten Testament ist wenigstens eine, aber auch nur diese 
genaue Parallele in Ps, 3419, wo von den ,,Zerschlagenen im 
Geist“ die Rede ist, vorhanden: daneben steht der Ausdruck, 
der selbe wie Jes. 611, ,die gebrochenen Herzen“. Dagegen 
ist eben hier der Ausdruck arm gemii einer anderen Lesart 
(die Sanftmiitigen) nicht zur Anwendung gekommen. Und 
eben darum tritt auch die enge Beziehung von Mt. 11 5; 
Lk. 418; 7 22 zu Jes, 611 im Blick auf ,die Armen“ nicht 
deutlich hervor. Gleichviel aber, alle diese Erwigungen und 
ihrer noch mehr fiihren darauf, dai ,geistlich arm“ Mt. 53 
seine alttestamentliche Vorlage in einem Ausdruck hat, der 
im Buch der Spriiche geliufig ist und hier ,,unverstaindig“ 
6 32; 77; 94,16; 1013; 1112; 1211; 15 21; 1718; 2430 wieder- 
gegeben ist. Der Ausdruck meint wirtlich den ,der des Ver- 
standes (der Einsicht) ermangelt“, anders gesagt: ,der des 
Geistes ermangelt,“ ,an Geist arm“ ist. Denn Geist, Herz, 
Seele meinen im Alten Testament, wie aus zahlreichen Bei- 
spielen zu ersehen ist, die gesamte Innerlichkeit des Menschen, 
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je nachdem: Empfindungen und Gemiitsbewegungen, Verstand 
und Erkenntnis und Weisheit, Wille und Entschluf, endlich 
Gesinnung und Charakter. In den Spriichen heift der Aus- 
druck genau: ,ermangelnd des Herzens“, und es ist nur Zu- 
fall, wenn statt dessen nicht ,ermangelnd des Geistes“ gesagt 
wird. Demnach stimmt das ,unverstindig“ in den Spriichen 
sinngemaf mit ,geistlich arm“ Mt.53 véllig zusammen. ,,Herz = 
Verstand“ ist weiter zu , Weisheit“ geworden: ein festgepriagter 
Begriff, zu dessen Erfassung das ganze Buch der Spriiche und 
die Gesamtwelt der Weisheit den Hintergrund bildet. 
Urspriinglich ist Weisheit allgemein Lebensklugheit und 
nicht auf Israel beschrinkt. Ein Mann in hoher Lebens- 
stellung, iiberhaupt der vielerfahrene Vater, pflegte seinem 
Sohne, zumal wenn der sein Nachfolger war oder werden sollte, 
seine ,,Weisheit“, d. h. Lebenserfahrung und Menschenkunde 
und Weltkenntnis mitzugeben, sei es, daf er sie miindlich ein- 
priigte oder der Behaltbarkeit wegen schriftlich niederlegte. 
Das ist schon seit rund 2000 v. Chr. z. B.in Agypten nach- 
weisbar. Davon ist die Anrede des Weisheitslehrers an seinen 
Schiiler ,mein Sohn“ iiblich geblieben, Aber nur in Israel 
und erst seit dem Exil wird diese Weisheit mit der Religion, 
mit Gesetz und Propheten in wesentlichen, organischen Zu- 
sammenhang gebracht. Sie sucht die Frage zu beantworten: 
Wie muf einer leben und handeln, um gliicklich, d. h. von 
Gott gesegnet zu sein? In diesem Sinn werden Gesetz und 
Propheten, die sich von Haus aus an die Gesamtheit, das Volk, 
die Gemeinde richteten, auf den einzelnen Israeliten und seine 
Lebensverhiltnisse angewandt. , Weise“ nannte man in Israel 
nach dem Exil die Manner, die Gesetz und Propheten verstan- 
den und gemiif vorhandener Auslegung wie eigenem Verstandnis 
sprachlich wie sachlich erklirten. Mitunter waren sie zugleich 
Priester, so (gemi6 der Uberlieferung) bis hin zu Simon dem 
Gerechten (um 300 oder 200 v. Chr.). Es sind die Schrift- 
gelehrten vom alten Schlage, wie etwa Jesus Sirach einer war, 
noch bevor in der Makkabierzeit die Gesetzlichkeit (der 
Legalismus) im genaueren Sinn des Worts mit all ihren Eng- 
herzigkeiten und Spitzfindigkeiten aufkam und ,die Weisen“ 
zu Rabbinen und Apokalyptikern wurden. Noch befinden wir 
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uns im vierten und dritten und in der ersten Hilfte des zweiten 
vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, wo das Buch der Spriiche ent- 
standen und gesammelt zu denken ist; in der Zeit zwischen 
Esra und Sirach, wo die Weisen mit den Priestern Hand in 
Hand gingen, allmahlich aber diese an Bedeutung zu iiber- 
ragen anfingen. Waren sie doch Lehrer nicht fir Religion 
und Sittlichkeit allein, sondern fiir alles Wissenswerte iiber- 
haupt, fiir alles weltliche Wissen zugleich. Sie waren, um es 
im einzelnen auseinanderzulegen: Jugendlehrer, Synagogen- 
redner, Strahenprediger, persénliche und dffentliche Seelen- 
berater (,,Seelsorger“ wire zu viel gesagt). In allem waltete 
erzieherische Absicht, und diese erzieherische Absicht zielte 
auf das ,Herz“ des Zéglings, d.h. auf Wissen und Verstand, 
auf Erkenntnis und Weisheit, auf Wille und Gemiit, auf Ge- 
sinnung und Charakter, kurz auf den ganzen inwendigen 
Menschen; und zwar gemif} ihrem eigenen und eigensten 
menschlich-sittlichen, diesseitig-optimistischen, gegenwartmabig- 
durchschnittlichen, selbstisch-unsozialen, negativ-duferlichen, 
rein praktischen und streng praktischen Ideal. 

Immer wieder, das geht durch das ganze Buch der Spriiche, 
wird auf ,das Herz“ gezielt. ,, Wenn du dein Herz zur Einsicht 
neigst* 22. ,.Wenn Weisheit in dein Herz kommt“ 210. Dein 
Herz bewahre meine Gebote“ 31. Abhnlich 33; 4 4, 21; 7 7; 
10 8; 14 33; 15 7; 16 23. Das Herz ist dazu da, Weisheit und 
Weisungen und Weise des Lehrers aufzunehmen. Ein Herz, 
das dies aufgenommen hat, ist das Herz, wie es sein soll und 
mus. Solch ein Herz ist in dem Ausdruck ,,unverstindig* 
= ,ermangelnd des Herzens“ (s. 0.) gemeint. Dies Herz hat 
rechten Verstand, wahre Weisheit. In diesem Sinn gibt es 
»Méanner von Herz* = ,Mianner von Verstand, Weisheit“ 
Hi, 34 10, 34; vgl. 123; 365; Spr. 1532; 1 Kén. 59; das Gegen- 
teil: Menschen ,ohne Herz“ = ,ohne Verstand, Weisheit“ 
Jer. 5 21; Spr. 17 16. Daher kann ,Herz“ geradezu fir ,, Weis- 
heit“ eintreten Spr. 8 5. 

Allein die ,Weisheit“, die schon Jes. 29 14 von Gott mit 
_ verdammenden Worten abgetan erscheint, gewann ein anderes 
Gesicht, seitdem sie mit Beginn der Makkabierzeit und zu- 
nehmend in den folgenden Jahrhunderten zur knéchernen 
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Gesetzlichkeit wurde und im Phariséismus den Weg zu Gott 
zu verbauen anfing, mit einem Wort: irreligiés wurde. Im 
Zeitalter der Spriiche waren ,die Weisen und Verstandigen“ 
16 21 die Frommen, und an sie Hi. 34 10,34 wandte sich, wer 
Gedanken der Frémmigkeit Eingang verschaffen wollte. Noch 
standen ,Weisheit* und ,herzlos* Spr. 17 16, ,weise und 
téricht“ Sir. 2118; 5 Mos. 326 in althergebrachtem Sinne des 
Worts einander gegeniiber. Daneben aber bahnte sich gemah 
dem angedeuteten Verlauf der Dinge eine Umwertung an: es 
kam der Unweise, der Tor, der Einfaltige zu Ehren: er mub 
weise werden Ps.198. Ahnlich 119 13*; Spr. 14,32; 77; 8 5; 
9 4,6,16; 14 15,18; 1925; 21 11; 22 3; 27 12 (Hes. 45 20 gehért 
nicht hierher). Es erscheint neben und als Wechselbegriff 
von ,Jiingling* 14, von ,Tor“ 132; 85, von ,unverstaindig“ 
(,ermangelnd des Herzens“) 77; 94,16; als Gegensatz von 
»klug* 14 15 u.6. Ja, in einem der anerkannt spitesten, stark 
aramiisch gefairbten Psalmen 116 6 wird ,einfaltig“ (hier steht 
im Grundtext das selbe Wort wie fiir ,,Tor“) zum Wechsel- 
begriff von ,fromm“: die Einen erkliren es als ,,einer, der sich 
selbst nicht schiitzen kann“ (was freilich als sprachliche Ver- 
gewaltigung gelten mu); andere weisen zum Verstandnis ge- 
radezu auf Mt. 5 s. 

Diese umwertende Entwicklung erscheint im Neuen Testa- 
ment abgeschlossen. Hier steht ,,Tor* = ,unmiindig“ (,,téricht* 
1 Kor. 1 27; ,,unwissend* Rém. 2 20) im Gegensatz zu ,,den Weisen 
und Verstindigen“ Mt. 11 25; Lk. 1021; Rém.2 20; 1 Kor. 1 19, 26f. 
»lor* und ,unmiindig“ ist im griechischen Grundtext des Alten 
und des Neuen Testaments das selbe Wort. Die Weisen aber 
oder Gelehrten (Theologen, Philosophen, Lehrer, Redner) sind 
die berufsmifigen und tatsichlich unfrommen Vertreter der 
Frémmigkeit. Dagegen die Unmiindigen, Kindischen, Térichten 
(dies ist die allgemein griechische, schon bei Homer entwickelte 
Bedeutung des fraglichen Worts) sind die Frommen oder Ein- 
filtigen, als solche von Jesus und im Urchristentum iiberhaupt 
gepriesen. Hier ist ,Tor-unmiindig“ (griechisch: népios) zum 
religidsen Begriff geworden. ,Der Tor“ meint den Frommen 
in dem Sinn, dah, wer sich von der Welt wie ihrer Weisheit 
oder ihrem Wissen entbléft hat, eben darum sich ganz an 
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Gott zu halten veranlaht, ja genétigt wird, sich selber ndtigt. 
» Tlor-unmiindig -téricht-unwissend* sieht nach allem einem 
Wechselbegriff von ,geistlich arm“ nicht unadhnlich. 

Beide Worte meinen den ,der das Gesetz nicht kennt“ 
Joh. 749, Die erste Seligpreisung meint: Selig, denen der 
Geist = das Herz = die (theologische, gesetzliche, pharisiische) 
Weisheit (die rabbinische Schulgelehrsamkeit) mangelt. Weil 
sie ihnen mangelt, eben darum sind sie dem Himmelreich und 
das Himmelreich ihnen zugiinglich. 

Entsprechende Ausdriicke wie ,,geistlich arm“ fehlen in der 
urchristlichen Literatur nicht ganz. Jak. 25 liest man ,,die 
Armen dieser Welt“, was genau heifien sollte ,die der Welt 
ermangeln, von der Welt nichts besitzen“. Nicht: Arme der 
Welt, auch nicht: arm im Urteil der Welt. Zu iibersetzen 
ist: Hat nicht Gott, die an Welt (weltlichem Besitz) arm 
sind, zu solchen erwihlt, die reich am Glauben (nicht: im 
Glauben) und Erben seines Reiches sind? — Auch eine Stelle 
aus dem (nicht im Neuen Testament stehenden) Barnabasbrief 
gehirt hierher. Wenn hier 192 an den Christen das Gebot 
gerichtet wird: Du sollst einfiltig im Herzen (= einfiiltigen 
Sinnes) und reich am Geiste sein, so stimmen hier wieder, wie 
so oft, Herz und Geist tiberein. Ferner ist wieder mit Geist 
die Erkenntnis, freilich christliche Erkenntnis bezeichnet und 
darum Reichtum an ihr (statt Armut an pharisiisch-rabbi- 
nischer Schulgelehrsamkeit) vorgesehen. 

Kurz: das Wort ,arm“ in den Evangelien richtig zu fassen, 
dafiir ist der Zusammenhang oder ein Zusatz entscheidend. 
In der Regel der Zusammenhang: sei es die Beziehung auf 
Jes. 61 1, sei es die Umgebung Lk. 6 20-21 (hier ist auch ,,die 
jetzt hungern“ und ,die jetzt weinen“* im Anschluf an alt- 
testamentliche Vorbilder geschaffen). Matthius hat den Zu- 
satz ,,geistlich“* vorgezogen und erst damit dem Worte ,arm“ 
den Sinn gegeben, den es haben mufte, und so im Anschlub 
an wie als Wiedergabe von ,,unverstiindig* einen Wechsel- 
begriff von ,,népios* (= Tor-unmiindig) geschaffen. 
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LEXICAL NOTES ON LUKE-ACTS 


Ill. LUKE’S INTEREST IN LODGING 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


HE object of this paper is to call attention to a minor 
personal interest of the third evangelist and to its possible 
bearing on the understanding of a few obscure words in his 
writings. Study of the individuality of the authors of Scripture 
is not popular in modern criticism. Between Quellenkritik on 
one hand and religionsgeschichtliche and formgeschichtliche 
emphasis upon social and environmental influences on the 
other hand, the distinctive personality of the author as a factor 
in the origin of Biblical writings tends to be overlooked. 
Certainly it is not easy to distinguish between the traits of 
the editor and the traits of his material—the subject before 
us will illustrate the difficulty—but the general character of 
an author’s interest has some value for the interpretation of 
specific passages. 

Luke’s interest in lodging is most obvious in the second 
half of Acts and has already been noticed by others." When 
Paul is journeying up to Jerusalem for the last time we read 
(21 16): “There went with us also certain of the disciples from 
Caesarea bringing one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, 
with whom we should lodge.”* This is altogether enigmatic.. 


1 A. von Harnack, Die Apostelgeschichte, 1908, p. 95 note [Eng. 
Trans., 1909, p. 109 mote]. I may refer to my discussion of this and 
cognate interests of Luke in a forthcoming book on The Making of 
Luke-Acts, Chapter XVII. 

2 dyovres wap’ Mvdowrl tur Kumply dpxaly The para- 
phrase of Codex Bezae places Mnason’s hospitality at a certain village- 
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Its only point appears to be to indicate Paul’s host. As Blass 
says: “ex more scriptoris indicandum erat ubi pernoctavissent.”* 
Just before, at Caesarea, we have a similar notice (21 8 f.): 
“Entering into the house of Philip the evangelist, who was one 
of the seven, we abode with him. Now this man had four 
virgin daughters, who prophesied.” Though we may conjecture 
why Luke mentions these persons, whether as his sources for 
the past history or as predictors of the future, the fact remains 
that we hear nothing further of them than that they were 
Paul’s hosts and hostesses. 

Paul’s lodging at Rome is mentioned probably more than 
once (28 16, 23, 30, see below). Here of course there is an 
additional interest in his comparative liberty and privacy. 
Other references to his hosts occur elsewhere. At Damascus 
we have a full address given (9 11): 

Saul of Tarsus, 
Care of Judas, 
Straight St., 
Damascus, 
just as a little later we have Peter’s address (10 51.):* 
Simon surnamed Peter, 
Care of Simon the Tanner, 
Whose house is by the sea, 
Joppa. 
In these two cases the details are intended in part to 


(between Caesarea and Jerusalem) but is not less enigmatic. As restored 
from collations made before it was mutilated (see J. H. Ropes, Harvard 
Theological Review, xvi, 1923, pp. 162—168; R. P. Casey, ibid., pp. 392 
—394 and xix, 1926, pp. 213—214), it read obra mpds ods 
Kal maparyevouevr els Twa Kounv yevdueda mapa Ndowvt run Kurply 
uadnri dpxaly, With this d and the “Western” margin of the Harclean 
Syriac is almost identical (Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons, Part IX, 1916, pp. 372f.; J. H. Ropes, The 
Beginnings of Christianity, vol. III, pp. 204f.). W. M. Ramsay, The 
Expositor, March, 1895, pp. 213 ff., regards this as a correct gloss though 
not the original. 

3 Fr. Blass, Acta apostolorum, editio philologica, 1895, p. 227. 

4 Commentators ancient and modern find further significance in this 
address. The “tanner” is thought to be added to distinguish him from 
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show how explicitly directions are conveyed in supernatural 
visions, so as to give the most definite guidance. But they 
are again references to hosts who take no further part in the 
narrative. This can hardly be said of Aquila and Priscilla, 
Paul’s hosts at Corinth. They were important in their own 
right in the Christian church, as both Acts and the epistles 
indicate, yet their first introduction in Acts is not as Christian 
leaders but as hosts of Paul (18 2f.): “He came unto them 
and because he was of the same trade he abode with them 
and they wrought; for by their trade they were tent-makers.” 
We have at Corinth also mention of another house: “The 
house of a certain man named Titus Justus, one that wor- 
shipped God, whose house was next door to the synagogue” 
(18 7). Perhaps this was not where Paul lived, but where he 
taught, like the lecture-hall of Tyrannus in Ephesus. Other 
hosts to Paul and his companions are however named, viz., at 
Philippi, Lydia, a purple-seller from Thyatira (16 14f.); at Malta 
Publius the primus of the island (28 7); at Thessalonica Jason 
(17 5-9).° 


Additional instances less striking occur elsewhere in Acts. 
We may with Harnack note “the upper room where they 
were staying in Jerusalem (1 13); the upper room in Lydda 
(9 37, 39); the house of Mary the mother of Mark in Jerusalem 
(12 12) [where not merely the hostess but even the maid Rhoda 
is known by name]; the house of the jailor in Philippi (16 34); 


Simon Peter, or to show that Peter condescended to the most humble 
of lodgings without squeamishness or “respect of persons.” A location 
sur mer was chosen for business reasons both by the tanner who 
did much washing of hides, and, according to Harnack, also by the 
homonymous fisherman: “If Peter enters into a house on the sea- 
shore and stays there a long time (imuépas ixavds, 9 43), we may perhaps 
assume that his trade of fisherman influenced him. He was no tanner.” 
(Op. cit., p. 79 [Eng. Trans., p. 85] note.) 

5 Of course Luke is not unique in his interest in hospitality. Paul 
himself and the last chapter of Romans alone provide sufficient evidence 
of the part it played in Christian thought. See E. von Dobschiitz, Die 
urchristliche Gemeinde, 1902 [Eng. Trans., 1904], passim; A. von Harnack, 
Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums‘, 1924 [Eng. Trans.?, 
1908], Book II, Chap. IV, § 10. 

21 
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the upper room in Troas where ‘we’ were gathered (20 8); the 
lecture hall of Tyrannus in Ephesus (19 9).”° 

Harnack notes that some of these passages are in the “we” 
sections, some are not, and finds therein an argument against 
regarding this detail as due to a source. He continues: “ How 
do the supporters of the we-source hypothesis stand in the 
face of a situation like this? Of these passages, six stand in 
the we-sections, nine in the remaining parts of the book. It 
must be assumed, I suppose, that the author of the whole was 
interested in ‘houses’ and had the fortune to meet with the 
account of an eye-witness who was likewise interested in 
‘houses’!!” 

In answer to Harnack’s ironical rejection of a source I 
think it is possible to show that this trait in Luke is not in- 
compatible with his use of a source. In the first place the 
references to lodging may be sometimes derived from a source; 
in the second place they may be introduced by the evangelist 
in rewriting a source. For evidence of each of these we turn 
to the third gospel. It is in the main dependent on written 
sources, yet it also contains many allusions if not to the 
houses in which Jesus lodged at least to various forms of 
hospitality. He is pictured often under the Pharisees’ roof. He 
is entertained by Simon the Pharisee and also by Zacchaeus 
the publican and by Mary and Martha in their homes. Jesus 
on several of these occasions discusses hospitality. The parable 
of Dives and Lazarus seems to turn about the question of 
inhospitality, while in another parable the shrewd business 
manager is chiefly concerned that when he is discharged he 
should have friends who would receive him into their houses 


6 Harnack, loc. cit. ante note 1. The suggestion is obvious that the 
same habit of mind has led the author to give some names of places 
as well as of persons simply because they marked the overnight stops 
of journeys. In other histories the cra@uol were wont thus to be marked 
(Herodian, ii, 15, 6). Travellers before sailing would lodge at seaports — 
like Seleucia near Antioch (13 4), Attalia near Perga (14 25), Neapolis 
near Philippi (16 11), Cenchreae near Corinth (18 1s), Travellers going 
overland by the via Egnatia from Philippi to Thessalonica would at 
least lodge at both Amphipolis and Apollonia (17 1). 
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(16 4, cf. 9). These passages are not in the other gospels. On 
the other hand, the humble declaration of the centurion (7 6) 
that he was not worthy to entertain Jesus is verbatim the same 
in Matthew (8 8) and is therefore due to a common source and 
not to Luke himself. The same is true of the striking saying 
(9 58): “The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of man has not where to lay his head.”’ It 
was doubtless congenial to Luke, but it-comes straight from 
his source. 

In accord with this interest in lodging is Luke’s emphasis 
on spending the night in the open. It has been conjectured from 
his references to cities that the author’s viewpoint is rather 
urban and with this would agree the impression which Jesus’ 
open-air experiences made upon him. He it is who says that 
before his death at Jerusalem Jesus spent his nights at the 
mount of Olives (21 37).8 The other evangelists say Bethany. 
The retirement to the mount of Olives was customary (22 39) 
and there he prayed. So too it is Luke who repeatedly refers 
to Jesus’ prayer in the open. He says in one passage (612) that 
it lasted all night. Luke alone of the evangelists clearly makes 
the transfiguration scene (928—37) an all night experience in 
the open. Note the references to prayer, to sleep and waking, 
to the next day. 

I had long been aware of this general interest before I 
noticed two other striking changes which Luke makes in Mark. 
At the story of the Gadarene demoniac Mark (5 3) describes 
him as one who had his abode in the tombs. Luke (8 27) says 


7 Matt. 8 20 verbatim. The “association of ideas” determining the 
introduction of this saying at this point in Luke may be due either to 
the evangelist or to his source. The cue is probably “lodging,” for 
Luke 9 51-56 is the account of the rebuff by a village of the Samaritans 
whither Jesus had sent messengers “to prepare for him.” 

8 The equivalence of “mountain” to “desert” which was discussed in 
an earlier one of these notes (Journat or Brstican Literature, xliv, 
1925, pp. 221ff.) should be recalled wherever Luke mentions the Mount 
of Olives or Jesus’ prayer on a mountain. The verb used here is 7éAiero, 
which means properly “lodge in the open” but sometimes merely “lodge.” 
For the agreement of Matt. 2117 io see B. H. Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, 1924, p. 301. 5 

21* 
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he “abode not in a house, but in the tombs.” Here is Harnack’s 
word “house” added.® Again before the feeding of the five 
thousand, since evening had come on, Mark (6 36) represents 
Jesus’ disciples as saying to him: “Send them away in order 
that going into the fields and villages round about they may 
buy for themselves something to eat.” In like manner 
Matthew (14 15); Luke (9 12) copies but makes one addition: 
“Send away the multitude in order that going into the villages 
and fields round about they may put wp for the night and find 
provisions,” 

I proceed now to call attention to two other cases where 
Luke’s interest in spending the night in the open seems to me 
to lurk and to throw light on long-standing obscurities. 


In Acts 13. we read of the risen Jesus that “appearing to 
the apostles by the space of forty days, and speaking the things 
concerning the kingdom of God," and cvva\:Couevos, he charged 


them not to depart from Jerusalem,” etc. Now cvvadiCopevos 
is an ancient crux interpretum. Some scribes evidently found 
difficulty with it and the modern discussion, whose beginnings 
include such names as Calvin and Erasmus, Theodore Beza and 
Sebastian Castellio, has come down to our own time and country 
in a series of articles by American scholars."* The debate, 


9 év olkia obk Euevev GAN’ év tots Of course Luke is only 
making explicit in this negative clause what Mark implies in his rip 
karolknow elyev év rois uviuacw, just as by the preceding negative, ovx 
évedtcaro iudrov Luke prepares, as Mark does not, for the reference to 
the patient when cured as clothed (iuarwpévov) as well as in his right 
mind. 

10 iva xaradiowow elpwow émoricusv. This is not the only time that 
Harnack declares improbable in the “we” passages, if a source is used, 
precisely what is probable in the gospel of Luke, where Mark is being 
used. See The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. Il, 1922, pp. 164 ff. 

11 It is uncertain whether a new sentence begins at this point; also 
where the description of the gospel ends, and where the ascension scene 
proper begins. 

12 Theodore D. Woolsey, Bibliotheca Sacra, xxxix, 1882, pp. 593—618 ; 
W. iH. P. Hatch, Journat or Bisticat Lireratore, xxx, 1911, pp. 123—128; 
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which I do not wish to enter, has been between cvvadi{w in 
the sense of “eat with” and ovva\Gouat in the sense of “gather” 
(transitive or intransitive), For each of these meanings weighty 
arguments can be given and yet each has to meet strong ob- 
jections. I content myself with a brief summary, referring the 
reader to the articles mentioned for fuller discussion. 

(1) cwadioua: in the sense of “eat with” must be derived 
like the simple verb adiGouar (Matt. 5 13, Mark 9 49) from the 
root ddas, “salt.” The Vulgate (convescens) and other versions 
presuppose this force. The emphasis on salt as a symbol of 
fellowship can bé illustrated from Greek as well as Oriental 
sources. Torrey believes that this “somewhat unusual word is 
the (exact) rendering of the Aramaic MOON, this ithpa‘al mean- 
ing primarily ‘eat salt in company with,’ and then simply ‘have 
(table-) companionship with.’”’* For the introduction of the 
idea of eating in connection with Jesus’ resurrection appearances 
Luke 24 30, 40-43 and Acts 10 41 form quite sufficient parallels, 
and that too from this very author. 

The objection raised against taking ouvaniCopevos in this 
sense is the simple fact that such a verb is, as far as we know, 
quite late and rare. No other compound of adi{w, “to make 
salty,” is known, and one would not suppose that if compounded 
with ovr it would form a deponent verb meaning “to eat with.” 
A new denominative verb formation from the very rare ovvados 
is perhaps possible. Whatever its origin, such a verb is of quite 
doubtful existence. The cases cited in support of it are really 
ambiguous. Thus the Hexaplaric alius at Psalm 140 (141) 4 
reads cwvakioOo. If it were translating the present Massoretic 
text its version would mean the same as Symmachus’ ovuparyorue; 
but if it understood its Hebrew text as the LXX did, which 
rendered it cvvdodew (= “join with”), this instance of cwadiCw 


C. R. Bowen, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xiii, 1912, 
pp. 247—259. See also beside discussions in lexica, commentaries, and 
older observationes, A. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift ftir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie, xxxviii, 1895, p. 74; F. Field, Notes on the Translation of the 
New Testament, 1899, pp. 110f.; C. R. Bowen, The Resurrection in the 
New Testament, 1911, pp. 374-878. 

13 C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts, 1916, pp. 23 f. 
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must be included under another meaning. The cases of this 
verb in the pseudonymous Manetho and the Clementines™ re- 
quire the idea of association of some sort but not necessarily 
table companionship. 

The context of the verb in Acts is not altogether favorable 
to “eating with.” If the eating has evidential value it would 
have occurred more naturally a little earlier in the paragraph, 
where proofs of the resurrection are named: zapéoryoev éavTov 
Covra mera TO rabeiv avrov év roddois Texunpiow, 
OrTavopevos avtois. If it is to be connected with 
what precedes it comes in somewhat lamely.” If it goes closely 
with the following rapiyyeAsy, the present participle would 
mean he spoke while eating, which is a little curious in itself 
and is not really paralleled in Luke 24 42f. or Acts 10 41f, 
though the same zrapyyyetAev occurs in the latter passage. 

(2) The only alternative interpretation proposed in the past 
has been to derive the form somehow from cuvariCw, “to gather.” 
This transitive verb is used (like the simple aAi(w) repeatedly 
and for a long span of the history of Greek both of collecting 
things and of gathering persons. The passive is used of persons 
or things that are collected or of a substance that “collects.” ® 

While therefore the verb has an undoubted existence in this 
sense its application in this passage is grammatically difficult 
and its sponsors do not agree on its use. Those who take it 
as a deponent, transitively “gathering (them),” or intransitively 
“foregathering (with them),” cannot adduce any instance of such 
usage. Those who take it as a passive are embarrassed both by 


14 [Manetho], Apotelesmatica, v. 339: mfjua dAvyp@ yauerp 
xaxénOes (of a bad wife); [Clement], Hom. 134: airois (= Recogn. 
7 29: cum eis cibum sumimus); idem, Ep. ad Jac. 15: évovpevor, cvvadsduevor, 
hovxdsovres, 

15 See Field, loc. cit.: “Of the Fathers it is observable that they al- 
ways join xal cuvadduevos with the preceding verse, sometimes even in- 
serting it after 

16 For the fullest list of occurrences see H. Stephanus, Thesaurus 
linguae Graecae, s.v. For the last type see the instances from Hippo- 
crates in W. K. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882, p. 182, 
and from Aétius, De placit. phil., in H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879, 
pp. 369, 409. 
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the present tense and by the singular number. The former they 
must explain either as a frequentative or as merely the equi- 
valent for the aorist. The parallels adduced for the singular 
number are few and not very satisfactory. One feels that, like 
GOpoiw or svva0poiw, the verb demands either a plural or a 
collective subject, and, if used of an individual, at least a dative 
expressing the persons with whom the subject is associated.” 

(3) Instead of the choice of evils which the dilemma of these 
two alternatives represents I wish to propose another meaning, 
viz., “to live with,” in the sense of spending the night together 
in the open. I would regard cuvad:Gouevos as derived from 
aviGoua: and merely another spelling for cvvavArCopevos. I say 
another spelling rather than a textual error, for the form in 
-av- is not attested by any early MSS.; and though the scribes 
and fathers who changed to -av- were, I believe, correctly under- 
standing the passage, an original spelling in -a- seems to me to 
be attested by other variants and by the consistent effort of the 
versions somehow to find a root for the verb in aA-.* 

Such a variation of spelling is altogether likely. Modern 
study of contemporary documents shows the frequent ortho- 
graphic exchange of a for av. The commonest instances are in 
the pronoun avrés which yields such forms as atys, aTwv, euar., 
cat., eat.” The testimony of Crénert and Mayser suggests that 


17 The addition of “with them” (D d Aug etc.) is natural for any 
meaning of the verb. 

18 The textual evidence for this reading or for this understanding 
ought not to be underrated. cvvavdSéueros is found in several minuscules 
including 614 important for its “Western” readings and was apparently 
read here by Eusebius and Epiphanius. The Latin evidence is not un- 
animous for convescens, which was read by the Vulgate and has deter- 
mined Roman Catholic interpretation. In d we find simul convivens cum 
eis, and Aug perp gig e and some Vulgate codices employ conversor. 
This may imply a reading cuvavddééuevos or may mean that cvvadséuevos was 
(correctly) understood as merely an orthographic variant for the same verb, 

19 T refer the reader to W. Crénert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 
1903, pp. 126 fi.; J. H. Moulton, Classical Review, xv, 1901, pp. 33, 434; 
ibid. xviii, 1904, p. 107; Eapositor, May 1904, p. 363; Grammar of 
N. T. Greek, Vol. I, 1906, p. 47, Vol. II, 1919, p. 87; E. Mayser, Grammatik 
der griechischen Papyri, Vol. I, 1906, p. 114; H. St. J. Thackeray, Grammar 
of the O. T. in Greek, Vol. I, p.79. Among the more interesting early 
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this spelling increased in Egyptian papyri near the beginning of 
the Christian era.” The phenomenon occurs in other words 
especially near another dipthong in v. Augustus is found re- 
peatedly in the papyri (as in low Latin) with initial A for Av- 
and so also in Luke 21 8 C* A. There are spellings like azo- 
Aaovcas, avarraduevos. 

Of the particular verbs which form the subject of this note 
(whether simplex or in composition), the non-literary sources so 
far as indexed apparently provide no example in either spelling. 
That a writer of the first century or an early copyist should 
have written cvvadiCouevos intending to convey the thought and 
meaning of cuvavi:Couevos is natural enough. From a later 
period we have definite evidence of precisely this exchange in 
MSS. of various writers. For several of the instances of cuva- 
Aoua that are adduced in the older discussions of Acts 14 
as well as in that passage itself the spelling with a dipthong is 
a textual variant.”? It is hard in such cases to be sure which 


occurrences I may quote BG U 713, 42 Kpariov (= Kvaviiov); B G U 1079 
kal od Bdére cardy amd rv Tovdalwy; P Lond 1912, 94 (letter of Claudius to 
the Alexandrians) droddovras; P Oxy 1242, 32 (a later Jewish-Gentile con- 
troversy) yer’ drovs. 

20 In Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, xxv, 1901, p. 357, M. Laurent 
remarks on the frequency of these forms in the second half of the first 
Christian century, but Moulton in the last form of his Prolegomena (Ein- 
leitung in die Sprache des neuen Testaments, 1911, p. 70) was inclined to 
deny such contractions for the New Testament autographs except 2 Peter 
(1 19, 2 14). 

21 See note 18. At the two instances from the Clementines cited in 
note 14 the Parisian codex spells with a, the Roman codex with av. The 
one extant codex of Manetho reads at the passage cited cvvavucbéy (edit. 
Axtius and Rigler, 1832, p. 111). In the version of Psalm 1404 cited above 
Origen seems to have read cwavkodS. Conflict between MSS or between 
diplomatic evidence and conjecture is further illustrated for the compound 
with ovv at Hippocrates, De natura ossium, 298 (edit. E. Littré, 1839—1861, 
Vol, IX, p. 102); Xenophon, Anab. vii, 3, 48; Hell. i, 1,30; Cyrop. i, 2, 15; 
Lucian, Luct.7; Philops. 12; Plutarch, De placit. philos. iv, 19 (902D); 
Iamblichus, Vita Pythag. 12 (edit. L. Kuster, 1707, p. 44 see note); 
Eunapius (edit. J. F. Boissonade, 1822, pp. 277, 474). For the simple verb 
compare Ignatius, Magn. 10,2 (v. 1. év Xporg; Aretaeus, 
Sign. Morb. Acut. ii, 2, 8 atdsc6év (of blood that collects, cf. above note 16; 
conj. Petitus Athenaeus ii, 40 (codd. Confusion 
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spelling is the original. In many passages the context would 
permit either meaning. To eat with, to live with, and, if the 
grammar permits, to be gathered with, would often make equally 
good sense. The editors of texts have been aware of the equi- 
valence of these two spellings and have freely selected which- 
ever one seemed to them most appropriate. Of cwavAiCoua 
Liddell and Scott say explicitly “it is a frequent v. I. for cvvaXi- 
Couat.” Probably the reverse is equally true. 

The verb cvvavA‘Couat is no stranger to the Greek language. 
Sophocles’ Lexicon calls it “classical” and notes instances in 
LXX Prov. 22 24 and in Babrius 106. It is an obvious 
derivative of avAiGouac and beside its sense of lodging comes 
to mean fellowship in general. To give its force to cwadi(o- 
mevos in Acts 1 4 supplies a simple, grammatical and natural 
meaning. It is not necessary to reject the originality of the 
best attested spelling, but to suppose that the translators and 
early commentators had the same spelling before them that we 
do and attempted, as was their wont, to render it etymologi- 
cally. They perhaps knew that the form could not be gram- 
matically construed from cvvadi{w, “to gather,” and they also 
knew that it was not the right orthography from cvvavAiGouat, 
“to live with.” They were compelled then to appeal to a rare 
word from the root “salt” and perhaps even to invent such 
a word. Understood as cuvavd:Couevos the participle has no 
grammatical difficulties. Its tense, voice and number are 
entirely suitable, and the absence of any following dative is un- 
objectionable. If anyone should argue against this meaning, as 
Zahn does against the spelling cwavd:{opevos, that it emphasizes 
in an incomprehensible way an insignificant minor circum- 
stance,” our reply would be that curious personal interests of 
authors often are responsible for just such insignificant details, 
in this case an interest in lodging. 

Such a solution would escape the intrinsic difficulties of 


in spelling would lead to confusion of meaning and perhaps to actual 
exchange of meanings in both directions. The confusion occurs in the 
passive forms. Active forms of (cw)aNSw on the other hand are not 
often misspelled. 

22 Th. Zahn, Kommentar zum N. T., Vol. V, 1919, p. 25 n. 38. 
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each of the two usual rival interpretations, and would remove 
other difficulties found in the passage as a whole. After his 
resurrection as before his death (Luke 21 37 mvAiCero) Jesus 
is represented as living in the open near Jerusalem with his 
disciples. A few verses later we are told definitely that they 
were at the mount of Olives. This has seemed to modern 
scholars rather abrupt. Commentators have assumed that the 
first verses belong to Jerusalem proper and to the same meal 
there as is recorded in Luke 24 40. while later the scene 
suddenly changes.* But if cvvadiCduevos means “living with 
them in the open,” then the reader is already aware that in 
spite of the command not to depart from Jerusalem the com- 
pany is not actually in Jerusalem but bivouacking in the neigh- 
borhood. And Luke, as in some other passages, does not 
definitely mention the place of the gathering until the close of 
the section. 

It may be further suggested that cuwvadiGéuevos, if now we 
may associate it with the final ascension, implies that Luke 
thought of that event as taking place at night. This is in 


itself quite likely. If the ascension was originally recorded in 
Luke, though the text is doubtful, it was there thought of as 
coming after an evening meal. Luke has other such events at 
night,—angel visions to the shepherds near Bethlehem, and to 
Paul, or the transfiguration (see above) at which last as here 
we have an overshadowing cloud and heavenly visitants. Even 
of the “day” of the Lord’s coming, of which Luke says here it 


23 I quote as a typical expression of this difficulty M. Goguel, Intro- 
duction au N. T., Vol. III, 1922, pp. 172f.: “Le récit de l’ascension 
(1, 4—12) manque d’unité: il commence au cours d’un repas pendant 
lequel Jésus recommande & ses disciples de ne pas quitter Jérusalem 
avant d’avoir recu l’effusion de l’Esprit. L’intérét est concentré sur 
lentretien de Jésus avec ses disciples; puis, sans que cela soit d’ailleurs 
nettement indiqué, le lieu de la scéne change. A partir du verset 6 on 
est en plein air, sur la Montagne des Oliviers (cf. 1, 12). La dualité 
de tradition indiquée par ce changement de lieu est confirmée par 
Vallure du verset 6 qui parait le commencement d’un récit. Le rédacteur 
a donc, dans l’épisode de l’ascension, combiné ou trouvé déja combinées 
deux traditions qui plagaient le dernier entretien de Jésus avec ses 
disciples, la premiére au cours d’un repas, la seconde en plein air.” 
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will be in like manner, he can employ the words (Luke 17 34) 
“on that night.” 


At the other end of Jesus’ career Luke also has I believe 
a characteristic reference to the open air. His birth stories 
refer plainly to the shepherds as bivouacking (aypavAovvres) 
and keeping watch over their flock by night and more obscurely 
he says (2 7) of Jesus’ birth that Mary avéxAwev avrov év 
army, ovk jv avdrois TOTOs év TH KaTadvuaTt. The ordinary 
reader of the gospels little suspects the uncertainty in this 
passage. There was a surprising amount of discussion about 
it in the older commentaries and modern ones are not quite 
agreed.” 

ary is usually translated “manger” and it often has just 
that meaning. It is the eating place of cattle, a crib or a 
trough probably on the ground (Lucian, Gall. 29). The pro- 
verbial dog is said to be év ty parvy (Lucian, Tim. 14, Adv. 
Ind. 30), but a horse or an ox is said to be éri patvys (LXX 
Job 65; 399), or éxt parvas (LUXX Joel 117; Hab. 3 17), or 
loosed (Luke 13 15). 

There is however some evidence that the word can be used 
of a “feeding pen” or “stall.” The Latin praesepe(-iwm) has 
both meanings and the Hebrew equivalents at some of the 
LXX occurrences have apparently the force of a gathering 
place for cattle. Pollux i. 184 associates it with tray and 
imrooracts and oraQucs. Typical of the views of many older 
scholars is the statement of Schleusner (Lexicon in N. T., s.v.) 
that “it was used specially of the courtyard of the house 
where the owner’s cattle stood, which is called in Latin also 
stabulum, and was enclosed not by walls and a roof as is 
customary with us but by a fence made of wooden hurdles. 
Of this area, or place open and under the sky, the word 


24 Beside the discussions in the commentaries and lexica there are 
three old monographs listed in J. ©. Wolf, Curae philologicae et criticae, 
1739, pp. 581f. Another is included in J. A. Ernesti, Opuscula theo- 
logica 2, 1792, pp. 595 ff. A characteristic article by Paul Haupt on 
“The Crib of Christ” appeared in the Monist, January, 1920. 
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garvy in the passage Luke 2 7 apparently must be under- 
stood.” 

A decision between these meanings is not easy and for the 
present purpose is unnecessary since in either case the open 
air rather than a building is intended. Here then is another 
scene of this writer’s, set sub divo and at night. The following 
clause, usually translated “because there was no room for 
them in the inn,” confirms this general understanding but un- 
fortunately does not help us resolve our uncertainty as to the 
exact force of @atvy since catadvua also is not quite specific. 
We would expect it to give the contrast to parry and so it 
does since it surely means some place of human shelter; but 
it is a more general word than wavdoyeiov (Luke 10 34). It 
may mean a guest room rather than a whole building.* Since 
garvy should be read at its first occurrence without an article 
there is no reason to suppose that it was connected with the 
kataAuvpa, as though the inn had a courtyard or stable (so 
generally), or as though the room which served as the parents’ 
apartment was at other times a stall having a manger (Zahn). 
Against the latter view is the plural avrois, so that we can 
hardly explain the passage to mean that in his parents’ cata- 
Avua there was no place to put the baby except a manger. 
Rather we are meant to suppose that the whole family was 
excluded from the shelter that was to be expected. They took 
refuge either in an enclosure for cattle or at a cattle-trough, 
and on the ground in the enclosure or in the trough the new- 
born infant was laid. Spitta warns against reading into the 
narrative the explanation that the census had overcrowded the 
town and its quarters for visitors, or that Joseph was too poor 
to secure better accommodations.** He thinks that the under- 


25 Luke 22 11 from Mark 14 14. Polybius ii. 36 shows that it was 
used in the plural of rooms in the same house and not necessarily the 
house of another person. For occurrences in the papyri see Fr. Prei- 
sigke, Wérterbuch, Vol. I, col. 758. The ambiguity of the English 
“room” makes that word sound over-definite as a translation of rémos, 
just as another case of ambiguity in English forbids our translating 
gdrvn here “crib.” 

26 Fr. Spitta, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, vii, 
1906, pp. 298 f. 
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lying motif is that Jesus should be born in pastoral surround- 
ings. Luke was probably ignorant of the early Christian 
tradition that placed Jesus’ birth in a cave, though the latter 
was early and easily combined with Luke’s version.” 

While therefore some things in Luke’s account do not seem 
entirely clear to us, this much at least is probable, that parvy 
is a place in the open and that the clause which follows 
emphasizes the absence of shelter. That clause corresponds 
to Luke’s two additions to Mark mentioned above: it says 
negatively what patvy says positively just as év oikia Euevev 
does for év Tots uvjuacw (827), and of course caTaAvua carries 
the same thought as the verb catadvcwow (9 i2). 


Eevia and 

At the other extremity of Luke-Acts occurs, as has been 
already mentioned, repeated reference to Paul’s lodging at 
Rome. The first instance (28 16) raises no lexical difficulty: 
eretpamn T@ pévew éavrov civ To avrov 
orpariwry. But in each of the other passages nouns occur 


which, if used as commonly supposed of a place of abode, are 
almost if not quite unparalleled. Either we must give each of 
these nouns its more regular meaning and then omit these pas- 
sages from the list of examples of Luke’s interest in lodging, 


21 This tradition occurs as early as Justin Martyr, Dial. 78. It was 
supported by Isaiah 3316 LXX, if not actually derived from it. Compare 
the use in early Christian literature and art of Isaiah 1 3: éw.. 
tiv rod xuplov The birth in a cave may be paralleled 
from pagan myths (Wettstein) or may belong to the motif of a found- 
ling discovered by shepherds (H. Gressmann, Das Weihnachts-Evangelium, 
1914, pp. 18f.). It could be reconciled with Luke’s account of the 
gdrvn, the parents’ presence, the city, and the crowd, by being moved 
into Bethlehem and by appeal to the fact that in the East caves are 
sometimes used as stables for cattle. 

Present Palestinian customs further suggest, as my friend Professor 
Elihu Grant of Haverford kindly informs me, that the container for 
cattle feed, in case that is what ¢drv means, would be a flat object 
like a pan or a tray or a mat on the ground or even a natural hard 
surface, not a raised manger. Likewise the adult peasants, who sleep 
themselves on the floor or ground, can hardly be imagined putting a 
child in an elevated place. \ 
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or else we must suppose that precisely that interest has led the 
author to use concretely of a room or apartment at Rome two 
words of rather different and less tangible meaning. 

4 Eevia (Acts 28 23) usually means hospitality. The neuter 
plural ra €éa with which it is often confused means the gifts 
of a host to a guest such as are mentioned at verse 10 of this 
chapter. The phrase xaAeiv (rapaxaNeiv) Eeviay is an 
idiomatic expression meaning to invite to one’s table,* and in 
other connections £evia, if not used in the more abstract sense 
of the friendship between host and guest, means the entertain- 
ment in the form of food provided for visitors. It is natural to 
give this meaning to Philemon 22 éroiua(é wor Feviav, and in the 
present passage to render tafauevor de juépay Tpos 
avrov eis Thy Eeviay Treloves “[the Jews of Rome] having fixed 
a date with him came to him in larger numbers to the reception 
which he tendered them.” Such a statement would be as con- 
genial to Luke as a reference to Paul’s lodging, as he has also an 
interest in table hospitality.** But not having been accustomed 


28 On the frequent variants éwt ra see Achilles Tatius, 
edit. Fr. Jacobs, 1821, p. 760 note; J. La Roche, Wiener Studien, xxi, 
1899, pp. 27f. But instances either with e/s instead of ért or with the 
verb &pxouam as in. Acts are not common. For the latter see Pindar, 


banquet, not cited in Moulton and Milligan Vocabulary) xadet ce... eis 
keviay éavrod. 

29 Compare with this passage the statement in Luke 539 (contrast 
the wording of the parallels) that Levi the publican held a great re- 
ception for Jesus (érolycev Beside such idiomatic expressions 
for hospitality in Acts as mapeixay ov and dva- 
deEduevos .. . piroppovis (282 and 7), two passages may be mentioned 
where such a meaning is a curiosity lexically possible: 

Field (op. cit. p. 118) mentions the suggestion of one T. Harmer who 
maintained that the words of Peter to Aeneas (9 34) orp&cov ceavre were 
a recommendation that the patient give a feast on the occasion of his 
recovery and prepare his house for the reception of the company. 

With more plausibility my colleague Professor Lake suggests that the 
somewhat peculiarly phrased statement about Saul and Barnabas in An- 
tioch (11 26) éyévero 5¢ avrovs énavrdv bdov év TH éxxdyolg means that 
they were the guests of the church for a whole year. Just such a use of 
ovvéyw is certainly found in Matt. 25 35, 43 and elsewhere (H. A. A. Kennedy, 
Sources of New Testament Greek, 1895, p. 128). 


| 
| 
Nem. 10, 49; for the former P Oxy 747, 1 (ii/iii a. p., an invitation to a 7 
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to the idea we find it difficult to think of Paul the prisoner as 
playing the host to a group of local Jews and supplying them 
with refreshments as £evia implies. 

The other course, adopted by the majority of commentators, 
is to define £evia as a guest-room whether of some friend of 
Paul’s or of some place of public entertainment,—as caraAvua, 
kaTay#y.ov according to the Byzantine lexica. But the context 
in Acts, unlike that in Philemon, offers no suggestion as to 
who Paul’s host might have been, and the use of £evia of tem- 
porary living quarters in the sense of fevev or kataduua whether 
public or private is apparently not well attested at least at so 
early a date.*° 

More unique would be the employment of puicOwua (v. 30) 
in the sense of hired house or apartment. Not even the old 


30 fevey (along with xardAvua) is well illustrated in the inscription of 
the Jerusalem synagogue of Theodotus recently discovered: rév fevGva xat 
7a Séuara xpnoripia sddrwv, els Tois awd ris Levis. 
From such passages as this and the synoptic passages where it is later 
specified as an dxdyuoy it is evident that xard\vua is a more general word. 
Eevodoyxeiov is a frequent substitute for fevdy in Hellenistic as‘in Modern 
Greek. The instances from the papyri convinced Moulton and Milligan 
(Vocabulary, p. 433 a = Expositor, March 1910, p. 286) that in Acts gevia 
means hospitality rather than a place of lodging. Even the examples 
they give for the latter meaning seem to me doubtful. Unquestionable 
instances of via as a place of abode occur in [Clem.] Hom. viii, 2, xiv, 1 
bis, and as a “cell” in Palladius, Hist. Laus. (edit. by J. A. Robinson, 
Texts and Studies, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1904, pp. 74, 7; 136, 16). See C. DuF. 
DuCange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis, 1688, 
col. 1014. 

The features of non-literary Greek are sometimes revealed more clearly 
than through other sources by the loan words of Rabbinic Aramaic. That 
language, beside transliterating wavdoxyeiov, the word for “inn” in Luke 
10 s4, uses commonly for the place where strangers lodge my30D% (kard- 
dua, khan, Herberge, logis. See Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N. T. 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. II, 1924, p. 113). The instances cited of 
its occurrence (J. Levy, Neuhebréisches Worterbuch, s. v. S. Krauss, 
Griechische und lateinische Lehnwirter, Vol. II, 1899, pp. 48f., or Tal- 
mudische Archdologie, Vol. II, 1911, pp. 327f., 973f.) begin perhaps as 
early as the early second century with Sifré Num. Unless this is a new 
Aramaic formation from {és or its root, it is a direct transliteration 
from gevla and constitutes the best support for giving that word the 
meaning usually assigned to it in Acts 28 93, 
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lexica give such a definition and no parallel has yet been quoted 
with assurance.*! Possibly then évéuewev de OAnv év idiw 
wucOeuaTt means that Paul supported himself “on his own 
earnings.”*? Where else did Ephrem Syrus find evidence that 
at Rome Paul labored with his hands? uicOwua means money 
paid, and though it probably comes to the same thing in the 
end, it may refer here to what was paid to Paul as wages for 
his work rather than to what was paid by Paul for food and 
lodging. 


31 Fr. Preisigke, Wérterbuch, gives no instance at all of ulcOwua from 
the papyri though they use uicOwos frequently of the act of payment in- 
cluding the payment of rent for a house, room or other real estate. 

Wettstein ad loc. cited from Philo the phrase 
without giving any reference. There is evidently some mistake, as 
Lightfoot, Philippians, 1868, p. 9 note suspected. Dr. Hans Leisegang 
kindly informs me that his index (in course of publication) to the 
Cohn-Wendland edition of the works of Philo Alexandrinus will show 
that there is no such phrase in that writer. 

32 J. R. Harris, Four Lectures on the Western Text of the N. T., 1894, 
pp. 50f. Harris actually renders the lemma of Ephrem’s text of Acts 
from Armenian into English as “at his own expense.” Compare 
F.C. Conybeare, Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. III, p. 453 note. 
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the course of a previous article (vol. XIV, pp. 114—115) 

I have proposed a new interpretation of the Assyrian Addi- 
itri, which does not involve the equation that t had already 
become 7 in Aramaic as early as the 9th cent. B. C. On this 
interpretation, however, Addi-itri should be rendered “Adad- 
(is)-my salvation,” not “Adad-saved,” on the analogy of Nabi- 
tukulti “Nebo-(is)-my-trust.”’ This assumes the existence of a 


noun itru ‘safety,’ ‘salvation’ from eféru ‘to save,’ formed like 
igru ‘hire’ from agaru ‘to hire.’ 

There is another indication, Dr. Cowley has pointed out 
to me, over and above the proofs previously adduced (abid., 
pp. 112—118), that the Aramaic of the papyri is in a stage of 
transition. This is the insertion of 1 as a litera prolongationis 
in the later period: for example, the name Darius is spelled in 
the first period YT Dardyis (in no. 1, dated 495 B. C.), but 
in the second period Darayawa(h)ais (in nos. 20—32, 
dated from 420 till 408 B. C.) or WIN" Daraya(h)jis Gn 
no. 30, dated 408 B. C.).? Similarly there occurs the noun 13 
‘shame’ beside the verb S13 ‘was ashamed’ (in Ahigar, which 
is put somewhere between 430 and 400 B.C.),* thus confirming 
my theory that 460—400 B. C. were the years of transition. 

This fact, in its turn, has an important bearing on the history 
of the divine name Yahweh, in that it confirms Dr. Cowley’s 

1 Tallquist, A. P. N., p. 162b. 

2 Cp. Behistun, 1.37, which is dated about 420 B. C. by Cowley (Aram. 
Pap., p. 250). 

3 Cowley, op. cit., p. 207. 

22 
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theory of its transmission. For he has already made it tolerably 
certain that the early form of the name had no medial h, which 
came in at a later period as a litera prolongationis. On the 
Samaritan ostraka it is found (though only in proper names) 
in the form 1° Yaw; later, in order to ensure the correct pro- 
nunciation with long @ the vowel-letter 7 was inserted, giving 
rise to the form ‘1 Ya(h)w, which occurs in the Egyptian 
papyri. Almost simultaneously, however, with its insertion as 
a litera prolongationis the nature and purpose of this 7 were 
misunderstood, so that I" Ya(h)w came improperly to be read 
and, in consequence, generally pronounced Yahw. This became 
““t'— Yahi or Yeho—in proper names (just as sahw ‘swimming’ 
became s@hi); but in the independent form it was assimilated, 
under the influence of a religious interpretation and the Hebrew 
dislike for words of this form, to a verb 779 and thereby acquired 
another #1 as a vowel-letter to support the final vowel.‘ If 
this explanation is correct, the practice of inserting m1 for this 
purpose must have grown up considerably earlier among the 
Hebrews than among the Aramaeans, not long after 900 B.C.; 
for E’s explanation of the divine name (in Ex. 3 14) implies 
the presence of 7 in it, as also does the derivation of m3 
‘priest’ proposed below (on p. 325). 

This theory of the development of the name Yahweh receives 
striking confirmation from the cuneiform inscriptions. In the 
period of the kings, from the 9th to the 7th cents. B. C., the 
form is always Yau or Ya’u—that is, Ya with the Assyrian 
termination -w(m); but in the later period, in the texts found at 
Nippur which belong to the reign of Artaxerxes I (c. 464—424 
B.C.) and Darius II (c. 423—405 B. C.)-—viz. to the period 
which the Aramaic papyri prove to be one of transition—it 
has become Yahi- at the beginning of proper names.® 

This theory explains also how verbs Y’Y became M1’Y in late 
Aramaic: for example, how P" (found at Zinjirli on an inscription 
dated c. 745—727 B. C.)® became O71" ‘ran’ and AD became 


4 Cowley in the Journ. of the Royal Asiatic Soc., 1920, pp. 177—183. 
5 Cp. G. R. Driver in S. R. Driver’s Genesis (1926), pp. 489—440. 
6 Cooke, N.S. I, no. 63, 1.8, 
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D3 ‘was ashamed.’ An original 3 bath’ came to be written 
Fi3 ba(h)th to preserve the long vowel and this was afterwards 
mispronounced bthath or btheth, as though the 1 was a proper 
consonant. It is almost possible, indeed, to say, when this took 
place; for FN ‘shame’ stands side by side with AM ‘was 
ashamed,’ as already stated, in one of the papyri. Similarly, as 
Dr. Cowley has suggested to me, the late Hebrew np ‘assembly’ 
is derived from (qa(h)l<) qahal ‘called’ and may so be connected 
(through gal ‘called’) with ‘Ip ‘voice.’® Possibly, too, this 
principle will allow the Hebr. }/3 ‘priest’ to be referred to the 
V 13, which appears in Ass. kanw III i ‘to do homage.’ For 
the general principle may have been at work in the Semitic 
languages long before it found particular application in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. 


7 Cp. Hebr. ws ‘was ashamed’ (the 6 being peculiar to Hebrew); the 
form na is only found in the noun mia ‘shame’ (Cowley, Aram. Pap., 
Ah., 1. 90). 

8 Cp. ‘circumcised,’ ‘Abraham’ (a misinter- 
pretation of *Abhra(h)m), and “33 (Ezr.-Neh.)> (Aram. pap.) ‘Bigh- 
way’ (Cowley). 


CORRECTION 


On p. 113, 1. 13 the form which actually occurs in the papyre 
is not Mt but masc. J? and fem. "3t (Cowley, op. cit., p. 285b); 
and on 1.17 it should be added that "T occurs in the papyri 
only in the form ‘25 ‘thine’ (fem.) in one document (no. 13, 
ll. 7, 11, 16), dated in 447 B. C., which falls in the period of 
transition. 
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RECENT STUDY OF THE TERM ‘SON OF MAN’ 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HERE are certain problems connected with the term ‘son 

of man’ that have not yet been solved in such a manner as 
to set at rest all reasonable doubt. It is still possible, for 
instance, to question whether any passage in which Jesus has 
been supposed to use the phrase NW “3 in its ordinary generic 
sense is genuine. It is pertinent to inquire whether 6 vios rod 
avOpe7rov may not have originated in a mistranslation of 8W3 3 
used in this sense in some Jewish or Jewish-Christian apo- 
calypse. And it is proper to consider whether the term in some 
form many not have been derived from speculations, of Jewish 
or pagan origin, concerning the second, the last, or the heavenly 
Man. But the investigations of the last thirty years have not 
been in vain. They have affected the methods of research; the 
questions involved are to-day approached in a new way. They 
have established some facts, such as these: 6 vids Tod avOpwrou 
is a translation of SW3 3, and NW3 3 was not a current 
messianic title. Critical judgment is unmistakably gravitating 
toward the position that, in the gospels, the Greek term, as 
understood by the evangelists, is likely to have its earlier home 
in the eschatological series. 

If, nevertheless, there is on many points no consensus of 
opinion, this is not strange in view of the far-reaching im- 
plications and the increasingly rigorous demands of scientific 
exegesis. The former make caution commendable however 
attractive a theory may be; the latter enhance the difficulties 
of the task. Aside from the philological equipment, extensive 
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acquaintance with the relevant literature, and insight into the 
peculiarities of the various Semitic dialects, there are numerous 
other requirements which have been justly urged. Textual 
criticism must be allowed to adhere to its own canons. When 
primary and secondary strata of tradition are separated, the 
accretious must be accounted for. A philological observation 
may furnish a significant clue, but it must be followed through 
all the literary data, with due regard for the necessary criticism 
of sources and the main theories propounded in this field. 
Historical methods must be applied in the sifting of the material 
and the search for ascertainable facts. 

In his valuable contribution to this subject in the Symposium 
on Eschatology,’ Bacon mentions at the outset the “distinct 
relief to students accustomed to think of meekness and lowliness 
as typical traits in the personal character of Jesus in the authori- 
tative declaration of eminent philologians that the self-designa- 
tion ‘the Son of Man’ would be unintelligible in the Palestinian 
Aramaic of Jesus’ time, so that the title with all its connotation 
of superhuman authority and dignity must be ascribed to the 
period after the development of the resurrection faith.” He 
then proceeds to give his reasons for not accepting this relief, 
but preferring a different solution; thus revealing at the same 
time the scholar’s hospitality to new points of view and his sense 
of duty to test each noteworthy hypothesis in the light of the 
facts and the apparently assured results of long continued 

nvestigations. 

Since the discussion of the phrase by so distinguished an 
Aramaist as Dalman? seemed to Bacon to dispose of the con- 
clusions I presented to this Society in 1895* and Lietzmann 
independently reached and published in 1896,* and since Bacon’s 
theory is based throughout, with a single exception to be noted 
below, on what are designated as “Dalman’s proofs,” it is natural 
to begin this review with a reference to the character of his 
arguments. It should be stated that the way was prepared for 


1 JBL, XLI, 1922, 143 ff. 

2 Die Worte Jesu, 1898. * 

3 ‘Was xw3 13 a Messianic Title?’ JBL, XV, 1896, 36ff. 
4 Der Menschensohn, 1896, 124f. 
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my conclusions and those of Lietzmann by some important hints 
of Génébrard, Grotius, Bolten, Uloth, Lagarde, and Wellhausen 
and an elaborate study by Eerdmans;° and also that they have 
been adopted and defended by Wellhausen, Marti, Pfleiderer, 
Néldeke, Merx, Haupt, and other scholars. Dalman’s arguments 
may here be briefly discussed, as they have already been 
examined very carefully by Bevan,® Wellhausen,’ and myself.® 
Dalman recognizes that 8W3 3 is the only Aramaic phrase that 
can have been translated 6 vios tov avOpwrov; that whereever 
it is actually found in extant Aramaic literature it has only the 
meaning ‘der Mensch,’ ‘man,’ ‘the man,’ ‘quidam;’ and that it 
occurs in this sense with great frequency even in the Galilean 
dialect. But he suggests the possibility that it may not have 
been used, and not even understood, in Galilee in the first 
century A. D. He appeals to the absence of the term in Naba- 
taean and Palmyrene inscriptions and the late age of the Pale- 
stinian Talmud and the younger Targumim. Its absence in Na- 
bataean and Palmyrene inscriptions known to us is not strange 
when one considers how seldom ‘man’ in a generic sense would 
be likely to be used and its rare occurrence in the epigraphic 
material preserved in any language. Rather is it surprising, in 
view of its limited use in Genza and Qolasta, to find it employed 
in some of the Mandaic magic formulas published by Mont- 
- gomery.® Fiebig has shown that Simeon b. Jochai and Hoshaya 
employed it in the second century A. D. An innovation due to 
Edessene influence at so early a date is out of the question. It 
is possible that SWIX and N13) were more frequently used than 
8W3 3; but the collective, and virtually plural, meaning of 
NWI was never quite lost sight of, so that 8W3 3 11 is found, 
but not SW38 i. That 8W3 3 should have been used in 
Galilee in the second century, but not even understood a few 
generations earlier in the sense it has in Aramaic speech every- 


5 Th. Tjidschrift, 1894, 153 ff., 1895, 49 ff. Arnold Meyer called attention 
to the hints of Génébrard and Bolten, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896. 

6 Critical Review, IX, 1899, 144 ff, 

1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI, 1899; Die drei ersten Evangelien,? 1911. 
8 ‘Son of Man’ in Ene. Bibl., 1903; The Prophet of Nazareth, 1905. 

9 Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, 1913, 117, 146, 
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where, is well nigh inconceivable. The best proof that it was 
used in this sense in Judaean Aramaic in the second century B. C. 
is Dan. 713. Bacon says: “The linguistic objection seems not 
to be sustained.” It is Dalman’s conjecture that has not been 
sustained. No student familiar with Aramaic has attempted to 
defend it, and none has indicated his approval. 

Even the one scholar who dissents from the generally accepted 
opinion that 6 vies Tot avOpwrov is a translation of 8W3 2 does 
not express any doubt as to the use and intelligibility of this 
term in the Galilee of Jesus’ time. In an article, remarkable 
alike for its subtlety of reasoning and its acquaintance with 
patristic literature, Badham”™ argues in favor of DIX 3. He 
supposes that Jesus used this term in the sense of son of Adam, 
second Adam, successor of Adam, and maintains that this suits 
all the passages in the synoptic gospels. Jesus, he thinks, had 
constantly in mind the contrast between himself and the first 
Adam. Healing, physical and spiritual, is quite in harmony with 
the character of the second Adam. So is forgiveness of sin. The 
creation of Adam was prior to the creation of the Sabbath, hence 
the Sabbath was made for Adam, and the second Adam had 
authority over it. Like the first he is a sower, but of the good seed. 
He restores the beauty and joy of paradise. Inasmuch as he is man, 
he may be blasphemed, but not the Holy Spirit. Homelessness 
is the lot of the successor of Adam. The second Adam has come 
to be a savior. He must suffer and die to expiate the guilt of 
the first Adam; and he will win the victory, come on the clouds 
of heaven, and restore paradise. It is in the regeneration, 1. e., 
the new birth of the world, that the second Adam will sit on 
the throne of his glory. This is in harmony with the predictions 
of suffering and death, because the fina] bringing to nought of 
evil, the destruction of the enemy, is at the same time the rescue 
of the oppressed. As evidence of the correctness of this inter- 
pretation Badham then introduces a wealth of proof-texts from 
the early fathers of the church, showing that they found in the 
phrase precisely this allusion to the second Adam in contrast 
with the first. 


10 Th. Tijdschrift, 1911, 395 ff. 
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It is evident, however, that 6 vids Tod avOpwrov presupposes 
a term containing the article. The poetic expression DUN j3 
rendered DOIN ‘3 in the Targums which followed the Hebrew, 
is translated into Greek vids avOpwrov, but never 6 vios Tov 
avOpw7rov, though the plural DIN “32 is rendered of viot rev 
avOpw7rwv and in Ecclus. even of viot rod avOpHrov. On the other 
hand, the synoptic gospels never use vios avOpw7ov, but always 
6 vios Tov GvOpmrov. Other forms like SWIST 773, 81337 3, 
and 8W3 237 73 are not found in Jewish writings, but are of 
Christian origin, being attempts to render the Greek phrase. 
The only Aramaic term that could have occasioned the unidiom- 
atic 6 vios Tov avOpwrov is NWI 3. Badham’s contention is 
not strengthened by his interpretation of the gospel passages, 
Even on the assumption that Jesus regarded himself as the 
second Adam it must be admitted that the exegesis is often 
strained and unnatural. But the assumption is extremely diffi- 
cult. It involves ascribing to him an order of ideas to which he 
nowhere gives expression in simple and unambiguous language 
and which seems as much in contrast with his own thought as it 
is in harmony with later conceptions. Badhams’s ingenious 
endeavor to substitute another Aramaic phrase is no more con- 
vincing than Dalman’s effort to prove the necessity for another 
than the ordinary meaning of NW3 13. 

Although this term is nowhere found in extant Aramaic 
literature in any other sense, it has been thought possible that 
it occurred with a different meaning in the original text of 
the Parables of Enoch. In 1908," I set forth my reasons for 
believing that this work was written in Aramaic, and that 
S$W3 3 occurred in its earliest form, but only in the ordinary 
sense. This admirably suits the passages in c. 46: ‘I saw one 
like a man;’ ‘I asked in regard to that man;’ ‘he answered: 
this is the man who has righteousness;’ ‘this man whom thou 
hast seen will arouse the kings;’ and also 48 2 ‘in that hour 
that man was called by the Lord of Spirits.’ But it involves 
the assumption that already the Aramaic text in subsequent 


11 ‘The Original Language of the Parables of Enoch,’ in Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, 1908, 329 ff. 
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sections was tampered with by Christian copyists who intro- 
duced the terms $1335 713 and NW3 135 and probably, 
though perhaps not necessarily, the further assumption that 
the Ethiopic text was translated directly from the Aramaic, 
for which the utter absence of any sign of acquaintance with 
this particular work in patristic literature was cited. Five 
years later Charles published an extensive critique of my 
position, upholding his former view that the original language 
was Hebrew, the term used DUN j3, and the translation in 
the supposed Greek version everywhere 6 vids tov avOpwrov. 
In a study of the Apocalypse of Noah and the Parables of 
Enoch contributed to the forthcoming Haupt Memorial Volume, 
I have examined in detail the arguments of Charles, showing 
that none of the passages quoted presuppose a Hebrew rather 
than an Aramaic original, that the only text in patristic 
literature (Tertullian, De cultwu feminarum, 1, 3) cited to prove 
acquaintance with the work rather proves the opposite, and 
that Christian retouching is obvious in the translation and 
probable in the original. It may be added that OTN J2 (not j3 
ON) in j. Taanith 65b has been very satisfactorily explained 
by Dalman (I. c., 202f.), and that Badham also has pointedly 
asked “why Justin should not have confuted his Jewish 
opponent with the ‘son of man’ passages if he had known 
them,” and made some judicious remarks on the subject of 
Christian coloring (I. c., 444f.). 

In 4 Ezra 1314%., quasi similitudinem hominis and ille homo 
are also likely to go back to WIN and NVI 
Wellhausen, who at first was inclined to think of a Hebrew 
original (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI, 1899, 241), later reached 
the conclusion: “Das Original war also jiidisch-aramiisch, wie 
das des Enoch.” (Die drei ersten Evangelien*, 1911, 124f.). 
This continues to be my conviction even after the arguments 
of Box (in Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
O. T., 1913), The Syriac version has 8W3 3 and 8W3 13 3, 
and the Ethiopic be’esi, which may indicate a Greek 6 avOpw- 
qos. Here, as in En., ‘that man’ is not a title. It is natural 
to suppose an influence of Dan. 713. But the man-like being 
in En. is not identical with that in Dan., nor is the one in 


| | 
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4 Ezra identical with that in Eth. En. In his excellent outline 
of the growth of the messianic idea, Moore rightly observes: 
“The ‘Son of Man’ (in Eth. En.) is not the Messiah pre- 
existent in heaven as it is the fashion to say—if that had 
been the author’s meaning the visions would have read differ- 
ently.”’* In 4 Ezra 131, the one like a man may refer to the 
Messiah. 

The term 6 vids tod avOpwHrov is found in all strata of the 
gospels, the earlier as well as the later ones. In classifying 
the 69 occurrences in the synoptics, obvious duplicates and 
passages obelised by critical editors must of course be elimin- 
ated. Buadham places the distinct sayings in two groups, in- 
cluding in the first group those found in all and also those in 
Mt. alone, Mt. and Mk., and Mk. and Lk.; and in the second 
those found in Mt. and Lk., but also those in Lk, alone. 
Jackson and Lake” divide them into four groups: 1. those in 
Q, including Mt. 19 28, though the phrase is not found in the 
parallel Lk. 22 30, and leaving out Mt. 24 39 = Lk. 17 30; 
2. those in Mk., including not only those in all but also those 
in Mt. and Mk., and Mk. and Uk.; 3. those in Mt. alone, 
leaving out Mt. 26 24b; and 4. those in Lk. alone. A better 
method would seem to be the one I adopted, dividing them 
into six groups: 1. those in all (8); 2. in Mt. and Mk, (5); 
3. in Mt. and Lk. (8); 4. in Mk. and Lk. (1); 5. in Mt. alone 
(9); and 6. in Lk. alone (8). This has been recognized by 
Bacon, who follows my tabulation. Jackson and Lake do not 
enter into an examination in detail of the later strata, but pay 
special attention to Q and Mk.; “for where these agree, if 
anywhere, trustworthy information is given.” Now in Q there 
are four passages referring to the Parousia, and these are 
supported by three additional ones in Mk. On the other hand, 
there are no passages in Q referring to the Passion. Hence 
they infer that the references to the Parousia are earlier than 
those to the Passion and more likely to be genuine, as “they 


12 In Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
1922, 346—362. 


13 The Beginnings of Christianity, 1922. 
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are wholly intelligible in the light of contemporary Jewish 
thought.” In them Jesus is understood as speaking objectively 
concerning the Son of Man, without identifying himself with 
this personage. There are also two passages in Mk. (2 10, 28) 
where the phrase is a translation of NWJ 3 in its generic 
sense; and one in Q (Mt. 12 31 — Lk. 12 10) where the same is 
probable, as Mk. 3 28 has ‘the sons of men.’ 

The most important part of the study of these scholars is 
no doubt the careful reasoning by which they have convinced 
themselves that the Marcan passages concerning the Passion 
are late and unauthentic. It is a methodical error to accept 
both the conclusion that Jesus used, and was understood to 
mean, NW “3 in its ordinary generic sense and the supposition 
that it carried a different meaning based on Dalman’s con- 
jecture that it was not yet employed and understood in Galilee 
at the time of Jesus in its generic sense. If the latter were 
true, the former would be impossible; if the former is true, 
there is no room for the latter. This applies whether Jesus 
spoke of himself or concerning some one or some thing else. 
The idea that he referred, not to himself, but objectively 
either to his ideal (Bricker, JPTh 1886) or to the Coming 
One (J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu, 1892), which has been taken up 
by Harnack, Heitmiiller, Jackson and Lake, Bacon and others, 
can bring no real relief to those who cling to the thought of a 
messianic secret cherished by Jesus, if it is admitted that he 
used the term in its ordinary generic sense, and when it is 
realized that no evidence has yet been discovered of its 
employment as a title of the Messiah or of a heavenly being 
capable of identification with him. It is worth considering also 
that an unmistakable allusion to the celestial being in Dan. 
would suggest to his disciples precisely those features of the 
current messianic ideal, victory and rule over the gentiles, 
which it is supposed that Jesus wished to remove from their 
conception of his Messiahship. 

Bacon examines in detail the passages in each of the six 
groups with the result that those in Mt. alone represent 
changes or expansions made by the evangelist, those in Lk. 
alone schematic or stylistic improvements, and that in Mk. 
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and Lk. is not authentic. Of the eight in Q, four, in the 
eschatological discourse, refer objectively to the Coming One, 
Jesus intending no identification of himself with this Son of 
Man; three are suspicious (Mt. 8 20, a proverbial saying, 11 19, 
unhistorical, 12 40, a misunderstanding); and 12 32 probably 
shows the generic use of NW3 3. Of those in Mk. seven are 
regarded as authentic references to the Betrayal and Passion, 
three objective references to the Coming One, and the rest 
suspicious, including 2 10, the power to forgive sins, 2 28, 
authority over the Sabbath, 9 9, transfiguration not to be told 
until after the resurrection, and 10 45, even the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto. It is not unimportant that 
so large a number of passages are rejected as due to the 
evangelists. These were so regarded by many scholars before 
the last phase of the discussion; and in spite of the reaction 
against the view based on Aramaic usage it is recognized that 
the authenticity of about two thirds of the sayings containing 
the phrase is subject to doubt. While upholding the priority 
of Q, Bacon attempts, against Jackson and Lake, to render 
probable the genuineness of the references to the Passion. It 
is to be noticed also that, though he frankly bases his structure 
on ‘Dalman’s proofs,’ he nevertheless in one passage resorts 
to the idea of a NW “3 in the generic sense, which, if Dalman 
had proved anything, would be impossible. Nor can he quite 
follow this scholar in his conjecture that the heavenly being 
that comes on the clouds in Dan. 7 13 “might be one who 
should have passed through suffering and death, and is, in any 
case, by his very nature no mighty one, no conqueror, no 
destroyer, but merely a mortal (Menschenkind) whom God has 
taken under his protection, and for whom he destines great 
things,” though Bacon thinks of him as a “Suppliant before 
the throne of God.” Of all this there is certainly no hint in 
the text itself. Bacon also makes the concession to Jackson 
and Lake that “in Mk. no parallel is attempted between 
Jesus’ career and the work and fate of the Isaian ‘Servant of 
Yahwe.’” This weakens the force of his objection to the view 
of these scholars that it was the actual suffering and death of 
Jesus that caused the prediction to be put on his lips and 
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transferred the title from the eschatological.to the passion 
series. In Bacon’s opinion, Jesus finally identified himself with 
Daniel’s Son of Man and was condemned to death because he 
declared himself to be the Messiah and predicted that the 
Sanhedrin would see him sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven (Mk. 14 62), which was 
regarded as blasphemy. In his remarkable book “WS 137 1% 
(1922), Klausner also sets forth the view that, in proclaiming 
himself as the Messiah, Jesus defined his Messiahship by refer- 
ring to Daniel’s Son of Man. Klausner holds that from the 
beginning of bis ministry Jesus thought of himself, not only 
us a prophet like Ezekiel, but also as a superhuman being, 
closely related to the deity, like Daniel’s Son of Man. The 
blasphemy consisted in his conception of himself as a Messiah, 
raised above humanity, and associated with the deity in a 
manner incompatible with strict monotheism. But what was 
said in the council chamber is not known; even the Christian 
witnesses disagree; and none of the disciples was present. 
Eduard Meyer™ does not question that 6 vios rod avOparov 
is a translation of 8W3 3." He recognizes that the term 
has its origin, so far as the gospels are concerned, in the 
eschatological series."* He does not ascribe the Synoptic 
Apocalypse (Mk. 13 and parallels) to Jesus: “es ist ganz klar, 
daf diese ganze Verkiindigung mit dem historischen Jesus 
nichts zu tun hat, sondern ein Erzeugnis der ersten Genera- 
tion der Christengemeinde ist, deren Schicksale vorausgesagt 
werden,” perhaps so late as 62 A. D.'7 Whether Jesus spoke 
of ‘the Son of Man’ before the High Priest “bleibt minde- 
stens fraglich,” since this feature of the confession “trigt die 
spezifischen Ziige der erst nach seinem Tode ausgebildeten 
christlichen Lehre.”** Concerning the prediction of the passion 
he says: “unméglich ist es, dai Jesus sein Schicksal mit allem 
Detail vorausgesagt habe, so selbstverstindlich es auch nachher 


14 Ursprung und Anfénge des Christentums, I, 1921; II, 1922. 
15 ¢., I, 104. 

16 J. ¢., I, 337. 

17 I, 129 f. 

18 J. ¢., I, 194. 
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der Christengemeinde erscheinen mufte. Dah ihm dasselbe 
Schicksal bevorstehe, wie so vielen Propheten, mochte er 
ahnen und aussprechen, die Einzelgestaltung konnte niemand 
im voraus wissen.”’® Consequently, he has no confidence in 
the genuineness of the bulk of passages in which the term 
occurs. There remain then the passages in which it has been 
suggested that Jesus originally used NW3 “3 in the sense it 
invariably has in extant Aramaic literature. Here he finds it 
‘unbegreiflich’ that scholars familiar with Aramaic should have 
thought it possible that Jesus actually said: “man (NW3 3) 
has authority to forgive sins” or “man (NW3 3) is lord of 
the Sabbath.” Even if it were true that “damit wird eine 
philosophische Auffassung hineingetragen, die der Welt des 
Judentums wie des Christentums véllig fremd ist und ihren 
Begriff der Siinde und der Siindenvergebung geradezu auf- 
hebt,” such flashes of rare insight, which need not be connected 
with any specifically modern philosophical reasoning, are often 
characteristic of religious genius. How difficult it would be 
to conceive of some ideas and sentiments that seem to us un- 
mistakably expressed in the Book of Job as appearing in any 
period of early Jewish history, were the probability of the age 
we assign to this work and the accuracy of our modern inter- 
pretation to be measured by the generally prevailing views in 
Judaism and Christianity! As to the second saying, it is 
interesting to observe the different judgment of a man like 
Adalbert Merx:* “Der Grund fiir die Tilgung der Worte in 
D: ‘der Sabbath ist um des Menschen willen gemacht’ mit 
der daran gehingten Konsequenz, dal} der Mensch Herr ist 
iiber den Sabbath, — denn das ist der wahre Sinn, und nicht 
etwa der Menschensohn, das bedarf keines Beweises, sondern 
ist selbstverstindlich, — liegt auf flacher Hand. Mit einem 
solchen Prinzip lief sich ein hierurgischer Kultus weder bei 
Juden noch bei Christen aufrecht erhalten. Er war damit 
unter die Beurteilung des menschlichen Bewubtseins gestellt, 


19 I, 117. 
20 Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas, 1905, 37; cp. also Das 
Evangelium Matthaeus, 1902, 205. 
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das der priesterlichen Anforderung gegeniiber frei wurde. 
Solche und ahnliche Prinzipien konnten in der Kirche nicht 
geduldet werden, sie meistert ihren Meister, indem sie ihn, 
und nicht etwa den Menschen fiir den Herrn des Sabbaths er- 
klirt.” What is significant in the discussion of this subject by 
the great Berlin historian is, not his endeavor on the slender 
basis of a few passages, capable of and fairly demanding a 
different interpretation, still to maintain the increasingly difficult 
position of a cryptic Messiahship, involving the occasional, 
though rare, use by Jesus of the generic term for ‘man,’ in an 
esoteric sense, partly to reveal, partly to conceal his somewhat 
modified Messianic claims, but rather his clear recognition of 
both the eschatological discourse and the predictions of death 
and resurrection as products of the Christology of the early 
church. 

Mention should also be made of the ingenious attempt by 
Bruno Violet” to create a new ‘son of man’ passage. In 
Mk. 11 14 Jesus says to the figtree: ymxér eis Tov aiava éx coo 
kaprov This would imply that he cursed the 
tree. So it was understood by the scribe who added to the 
account in Mt. 21 is#. the closing words of 19 and 20, not 
found in Mk. Violet suggests that the Syriac rendering in 
Pes. need not mean: ‘no man shall eat,’ but may mean: ‘no 
man will eat,’ and further that in Galilean Aramaic 8W3 3 
may have been used, 3 having later dropped out. Taking 
8W3 “3 to be Jesus’ designation of himself, he then derives 
this saying: “The Son of Man will never again eat fruits from 
thee.” It is a prediction concerning himself, not a curse of 
the tree. Jesus is conscious that he is going to his death, and 
will never again enjoy the fruits of this tree. It is true that 
the Impf. may mean ‘no man will eat.’ Merx™ had already 
pointed out this possibility, and asked the question whether 
the story may not be “eine mifverstandene und zur Geschichte 
umbildete urspriingliche Parabel.” A simpler explanation is 


21 In Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten 1~d Neuen 
Testaments, N. F., XIX, 2. 
22 Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas, 1905, 133. 
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possible. Jesus is hungry, sees a figtree in the distance, finds 
on approaching more closely that it is withered, and remarks: 
‘no man will ever eat fruits from thee,’ reflecting perhaps, 
without formulating a parable, on the hopeless condition of his 
people. This obiter dictwm, afterwards remembered, may easily 
have been misunderstood and given rise to the idea of a curse 
and a selfish, unnecessary and senseless miracle. Whether the 
original had W38, V3, or 8WI the meaning would be 
the same. But NW3 ‘I is less likely after the negative, and 
had it been in the text, it would no doubt have been rendered 
6 vios Tov avOpwrov and caused no more trouble to a number 
of exegetes than in Mk. 28 or 2 10. 

To most scholars the question whether the references to the 
parousia are more genuine than those to the passion seems to 
reduce itself to one of the relative age of Q and Mk. If Q is 
older, there would be a presumption in favor of the former. 
But the problem may not be so simple. Wellhausen argues 
for the priority of Mk.; and though Harnack, Heitmiiler, 
Jiilicher (at least so far as Q* is concerned), Jackson and 
Lake, Bacon and others stress the priority of Q, there is 
much disagreement among them. One may, indeed, strongly 
maintain the priority of Mk. to our present Mt. and Lk. and 
also the posteriority of Mk. to an earlier source or several 
such sources without being in sympathy with this or that 
theory as regards the degree of Mk.’s originality and the 
nature of the earlier source or sources. It is thought by many 
scholars that the non-Marcan material found in both Mt. and 
Lk. may have been derived from a common source, and it has 
become customary to designate it as Q. There can be no 
objection to such a siglwm to indicate this well defined and 
available material, if it is deemed desirable. But it should 
be borne in mind that the existence of Q as a separate 
Greek document is a modern assumption, based on no early 
ecclesiastical tradition, and not hinted at either in Mt. or Lk. 
It is a supposititious document invented to account for certain 
striking similarities between Mt. and Lk. in these sections and 
for certain equally striking dissimilarities which appeared to 
preclude derivation of one from the other, particularly if the 
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latter was regarded as coming from an immediate disciple of 
Jesus. That such a document ever existed can neither be 
proved nor disproved. Books have been recovered which had 
apparently left no trace behind them and were unknown even 
by name; of others only the name has survived; and with 
many we are acquainted only through obviously very imperfect 
translations or later versions from these. Nevertheless, such 
an assumption need not be resorted to, if the facts can equally 
well be accounted for without it. Is it not conceivable that 
our present Mt. and Lk. stood in very much the same relation 
to an earlier form of Mt. as they are assumed to have held to 
Q? In spite of marked divergencies, the essential identity and, 
in the main, sequence of sections speak for a common source, 
the differences being explained as due to the vicissitudes of 
copying, expansion and contraction, recasting and editorial 
activity, personal and regional idiosyncrasies of thought, and 
stylistic preferences. Why should it be considered improbable 
that the common source was an earlier form of Mt., used with 
the same freedom both by the later expander and editor of 
Mt. and by Lk. as is assumed in the case of Q? Harnack™ 
has shown that almost invariably the more original form is 
found in Mt. In the presence of a freely flowing and highly 
prized oral tradition attaching itself to more than one of the 
apostles, it is by no means necessary to suppose that one 
collection, even if ascribed to Matthew, was at all times maf- 
gebend. 

When Q is defined as the non-Marcan material common to Mt. 
and Lk., it should of course be distinguished, not only from Mk., 
but also from the oldest source, and it should not be pieced out 
with passages found only in Mt. or only in Lk. Upon this Bacon 
very justly insists. “The oldest source is not Q,” he says. It 
contained, in his opinion, much beside Q, and Mk. may have used 
it. That Mk. used this source is indeed highly probable. That he 
was acquainted with Q is at least incapable of proof, since the Q 
material is non-Marcan. It is indeed subject to grave doubts. 
Why should he have so consistently left out all of these 
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statements? The same applies, with equal force, to the 
assumption that Q was an integral part of the oldest source. 
What motive can Mk. have had in discarding or passing by in 
silence everything found in Q? The more one reflects upon 
this strange procedure, the more plausible it becomes that Mk. 
did not find the bulk of the Q material in the oldest source. 
The evidence that he knew and used this earlier source must 
be looked for chiefly elsewhere. If Mk. is earlier than Q, as 
Wellhausen thinks, it does not follow that there was not a 
source earlier than Mk. Mk.’s right to be called the first 
narrator of the life of Jesus actually known to us need not 
be questioned, since even if the oldest source had certain 
headings, introductions, and incidental accounts such as we 
possess in ‘The Words of Amos’ and ‘The Words of Jere- 
miah’ (6), its substance was no doubt a collection of sayings 
rather than an attempt at a biography. Nor need it be 
doubted that Mk. furnished the general framework for the 
later form of Mt. and for Lk. The freedom of Mk.’s gospel 
from many late elements in the other synoptics is obvious. 
But the problem of the relative age of Mk. and certain strata 
in Mt. and Lk. is only confused by the stress laid on manifest 
accretions, from the infancy stories to the textually doubtful 
baptismal formula. The right method would seem to be to 
start with what Mk. has in common with Mt. and Lk. Here 
such questions as these legitimately arise: Was Mk.’s inform- 
ation derived from a distinct source, so that there was a 
double tradition, such as Harnack supposes in the case of Mk. 
and Q? Or does the material in Mt. and Lk. come from Mk.? 
Or did Mk. use a source also underlying Mt. and Lk.? A 
priori it would be possible to think of two independent strands 
of tradition, a Petrine and a Matthaean. But it is extremely 
difficult to conceive of these as running so closely parallel with 
each other, both in contents and arrangement. A comparison 
tends to indicate that the more primitive form of a saying is 
often found in Mt. or Lk. This has been shown by many 
scholars, notably by Merx,** and has again been pointed out 


2% Die vier kanonischen Evangelien, I, 1902; II, 1905; passim. 
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by those who maintain a pre-Marcan source. The impression 
has been strengthened by Wellhausen’s searching analysis of 
Mk. and by Bacon’s important observations on the advanced 
position of Mk. on so vital a point as his Christology. It 
remains most probable that Mk. used an earlier source which 
to some extent has been preserved in Mt. (and Lk.). This, of 
course, does not preclude the possibility that many passages 
now found in all the three gospels were subsequent additions 
in Mk. which found their way into Mt. and Lk.; or that later 
additions in Mt. also were incorporated in Mk. and Lk. 

The eschatological discourse (Mt. 24, Mk. 13, Lk. 24) may 
very well be such a later addition, passing from gospel to 
gospel. Colani (1864) suggested that it is ‘a veritable apoca- ~ 
lypse,’ and Wellhausen (1893) that it came from an originally 
Jewish apocalypse written just before the fall of Jerusalem. 
In this apocalypse reference is made (Mk. 13 26 and parallels) 
objectively to ‘the Son of Man.’ Wellhausen says: “Nun 
steht freilich der Vers Mc. 13 26 in einer im Grunde jiidischen 
Apokalypse, zeigt jedoch den Ausgangspunkt der an Jesus als 
Menschensohn gekniipften christlichen Parusiehoffnung,”® i. e., 
not the starting point for the hope among the early Christians 
of the return of Jesus, but for the ascription of this hope to 
him. It may be added that here also, and not in Q, is likely 
to be the starting point of the use of 6 vids Tod avOperov as 
a title and a supposed self-designation. Unfortunately, we do 
not know how this ‘Son of Man’ was first introduced in the 
original apocalypse, whether Jewish or Christian. The first 
reference may have been similar to that in Dan., Eth. En. and 
4 Ezra; or it may, in the original, as Haupt* suggests, have 
had the meaning ‘Some One,’ the one you know. When this 
apocalypse was put upon the lips of Jesus, it was evident to 
all readers that he used it concerning himself; and when the 
Greek title had once been established as a self-designation, it 
could then pass to the predictions of his death ascribed to 
him, and give a new significance to the phrase already used 


23 Die drei ersten Evangelien!, 1905, 133. 
26 The Monist, 1919, 1 ff. 
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as a rendering of NW3 ‘3 in possibly genuine utterances of 
Jesus. Wellhausen’s dictum: “Sicher ist, dab, wenn Jesus seine 
Jiinger nicht zum voraus iiber seinen Tod und Auferstehung 
belehrt hat, so erst recht nicht tiber seine Parusie”®” is no 
doubt correct historically, but does not show the order in 
which this phrase came to be used as a self-designation. A 
further indication of the date when this insertion would be 
possible may be found in the passage so similar in its tenor 
preceding it in Mt. (23 34-38) and split up in Lk. (11 49-51; 
13 34-35), with its allusion to the murder of Zechariah b. 
Berechiah (Josephus, Bell. jud., IV, 5, 4), if it once formed a 
part of the same work. Wellhausen has convincingly shown 
that no other Zechariah can be meant, and has set in its right 
light the late legend referred to by Moore (JAOS, 1906, 
317 ff.).% That ‘The Wisdom of God’ is the title of a book 
was hinted at by Paulus, van Hengel, Ewald, Bleek, Hilgen- 
feld, and Gfrérer; that the whole passage belonged to it was 
made probable by Straub (ZWTh, 1863, 84ff.). But the view 
that the apocalypse comes from this book, however plausible, 
cannot be proved. 

Burton” distinguishes between four major sources: 1. Mk.; 
2. the original Mt. (M); 3. a Galilean source (G); and 4. a 
Perean document (P), found in Lk. 9 57—18 14; 19 1-23. In 
these sources he gives place to 14 ‘son of man’ passages in 
Mk., 6 in M (Mt. 10 23; 13 37, 41; 19 28; 24 30a; 25 31), 2 in 
G (Lk. 6 22; 7 34), and 11 in P (Lk. 958; 12 8, 10a, 40; 11 30; 
17 22, 24, 26, 30; 18 8; 1910). It is interesting to observe that 
this eminent New Testament scholar regards 250 verses found 
only in Mt. as coming from the logia referred to by Papias 
so that “the present gospel naturally took the name of that 
old document which it alone, of our present gospels at least, 
reproduced and of which it might almost be considered only 
an enlarged edition.”® It is also worthy of note that Burton 
rejects the hypothesis of Q, and that his G contains only two 
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passages referring to the ‘son of man,’ viz. Lk. 6 22 ‘for the 
son of man’s sake,’ and 7 34 ‘the son of man is come eating 
and drinking,’ which are both subject to serious doubt. The 
return to the earliest ecclesiastical tradition seems to be a step 
in the direction of historic probability, while the abandonment 
of the theory that the non-Marcan material common to Mt. 
and Lk. constitutes a distinct document for the assumption of 
an equally supposititious source G has the disadvantage that 
its limits must be determined solely by subjective judgment, 
with the same absence of external testimony. He has been 
followed in the main by Sharman and Wickes®. Sharman, 
however, either rejects altogether or seriously questions every 
one of the ‘son of man’ passages ascribed by Burton to M.* 
Wickes makes a distinction in Burton’s P between the material 
common to Mt. and Lk. and the material not used in Mt. In 
the part of P regarded by him as Judaean he finds only one 
‘son of man’ passage (19 10). This is loosely attached to 
what precedes and its character is such that it has long been 
questioned. None of these scholars seems to have made a 
special study of the ‘son of man’ question, or at least taken 
note of the discussion in their publications. Yet there is an 
unmistakable tendency on the part of students accepting this 
new approach to the synoptic problem to eliminate the title 
entirely from M, G, and the Judaean source in P. . 

What the earliest source contained can only be a matter of 
inference and conjecture. Some passages in the so called Q 
may have had a place in it, though overlooked or intentionally 
left out by Mk.; some preserved in all three gospels may have 
formed part of it, others not; some only found in Mt. or Lk. 
may have been in it. It is by no means improbable that 
among the sources used by Lk. there was a document not 
known to either the original Mt. or Mk., and it is possible 
that it had some such limits as Wickes has conjectured for 
his second group. In that case Lk. may have dealt with that 
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source as freely as he apparently did with the earlier form of 
Mt. and with Mk. It may also be that he derived this material 
from oral tradition on which, like Papias later, he confessedly 
leaned to some extent. As to its age and reliability, whether 
it came to him in one way or the other, we are obviously 
confined to subjective considerations. So far from being able 
to say that because a reported saying had a place in the 
earliest source it is presumably genuine, we can only conclude 
that because of its intrinsic probability it may have belonged 
to it, though we cannot be confident even of that. No light is 
thrown on its contents by the tradition referred to by Papias. 
If, as he avers,** Matthew wrote the words of the Lord in the 
Hebrew dialect, 7. e., in Aramaic, he obviously knew nothing 
with certainty concerning this document. Should it ever be 
discovered, it would no doubt contain many surprises, and 
perhaps raise more questions than it would settle. Even if its 
authenticity could be proved, it would still be doubtful whether 
it was the first draft or a late copy, and whether the sayings 
reported in it were genuine; and behind it would lie oral 
tradition with its unavoidable changes. 

Even the passages in which Jesus has been supposed to use 
the term NW3 3 in a generic sense furnish a problem. It 
was natural that Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, Jacobsen, Martineau, 
Oort, van Manen, Baljou, and Brandt should regard the 
Greek term as everywhere a creation of the evangelists. But 
Patton® has recently taken up the same position, and Bacon 
has independently arrived at very nearly the same conclusion 
so far as this group is concerned. In regard to Mt. 8 20 and 
1119 I quite agree to-day with Bacon. He has called attention 
also to the absence of Mk. 2 27 in D and the minuscules that 
go with it. This is important, as D is often relatively free 
from interpolations. It should be added that 2 27a is lacking 
in the Sinaitic Syriac; it is also absent in Mt. and Lk. This 
weakens the case for 2 28. On the other hand, if 2 27 is an 
interpolation, the man who wrote it would seem necessarily to 
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have understood the Greek term as a rendering of 883 3 in 
its generic sense; and the wore follows more naturally after 
227, which may have been passed over by D and abbreviated 
in Sin. Syr. Patton emphasizes the anacoluthon in 2 10ff. 
Gen. 3 22-23 has been appealed to as a similar instance; but 
there we should probably read IAMbw for Mw. ‘He 
says to the sick of the palsy’ looks like a remark by the 
evangelist; and in Lk. the people praise God who has given 
such power to men. In Mt. 12 32 Patton takes umbrage at 
the distinctively Christian use of the term The Holy Ghost. 
But the holy spirit is not distinctively Christian, and Bacon’s 
exegesis removes the difficulty. The three passages, Mt. 9 6, 
12 s, 32 and parallels, seem to be genuine. They have been 
interpreted, with rare insight, by Francis A. Henry.* The 
literal unidiomatic translation, reminding of of vioi rov avOp@rou 
in Ecclus. may still for some time have conveyed to those who 
understood Aramaic its original meaning. 

Is it possible that the spread of the title from the apocalyptic 
series to the other groups was facilitated or at least that the 
common understanding of it in patristic literature can be ex- 
plained by the Pauline ‘second man,’ ‘last man,’ ‘man from 
heaven’ or the Gnostic uios avOpérov? Moore” has shown 
that there is no evidence of any kind that such terms as ‘the 
last, the second, the coming Adam’ were current among Jewish 
scholars in Palestine as a designation of the Messiah, or ever 
generally current. The source where Christian scholars have 
found it, Neve Shalom, comes from the end of the 15th century. 
But the Pauline terms do not give the impression of being 
innovations by him. It may even be suggested that in 
1 Cor, 15 45 a written source is quoted: “And so it is written, 
the first man Adam was made a living soul; the last man a 
quickening spirit.” Jackson and Lake think that Paul may 
have disliked the unidiomatic Greek term and translated 3 
NWI, 6 avOpwros. That is improbable. The Gnostic material 
has been conveniently placed before us by Badham.* The 
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Naasenes, or Ophites, who were a pre-Christian sect, accord- 
ing to Hippolytus “honored as the beginning of all things 
a&vOpwros, ‘Man,’ and vids avOpwrov, a ‘Son of Man’”; this 
man is bisexual and is called by them Adam. Irenaeus describes 
the Ophites as designating the Father of All the first man; 
and his Idea, évvoa, proceeding from him they style Son of 
Man, the Second Man. Badham questions my inference that 
both of these terms were used in pre-Christian times, and 
suggests that the latter was introduced after contact with 
Christianity. It should be remembered, however, that the 
necessity for introducing another vids avOpwov, son of Yalda- 
baoth and Achamoth, distinct from the heavenly vids avOpeé7rov 
would not have existed, if there had not been such a prototype 
in heaven. “Do not lie, Yaldabaoth,” says Achamoth; “the 
Father of All, the first @vOpw7os is above thee, and so is 
avOpwrros, vios avOpmrov.” If there were a Christian contamin- 
ation, one would expect the article. The two men in the 
Samothracian mysteries to which the Ophites referred are 
clearly pre-Christian. When generation is so strongly empha- 
sized, sonship is a natural phrase. The conception of the 
supreme principle as man may be of mythical or philosophical 
origin. Reflection on his own nature and meditation on the 
divine may lead to the idea that what man is in his essence 
that God is also, and the reverse, hence to consubstantiality, 
duoovaia, of God and man. This actually took place in India; 
and it is, therefore, significant that the supreme being, the 
first principle of the universe, should in the Vedas be called 
purusha, ‘man,’* and the derived being both pwrusha and 


39 Rig Veda, X, 90 (916). Grassmann (Rig Veda, II, 1877, 486 f.) 
regards this hymn as among the latest insertions in the Rig Veda, 
and relegates it to the Anhang. He cites as reasons the apparent 
references to the Rig-, Sama-. and Yajur Vedas and acquaintance with 
the beginning of the Atharva Veda, the names of the four castes, 
and the language and character which seem to point to the period 
of the latest parts of the Atharva Veda. Oldenberg (Die Religion 
des Veda, 1894, 277) recognizes in this hymn describing ‘die Entstehung 
der Menschheit aus dem Leibe des grofen tausendfiihigen Urmensch 
(purusha)' ‘eine priesterlicherweise schnérkelhaft ausgesponnene, aber 
miglicherweise uralte Vorstellung.’ Obviously purusha = man is a 
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néradyana, ‘son of man.’ Here is either an analogy to Gnostic 
usage, or a borrowing. Chaldaeanism was a syncretistic religion 
whose elements were not all from ancient Babylonia. Like so 
many ideas, e. g. metempsychosis and atavar, this one may 
have passed from one end of the world touched by Hellenism 
_ to the other. A part of India as well as Phrygia and Babyl- 
onia belonged to the Seleucid Empire. But in Babylonian 
mythology there is also likely to have been a figure spoken of 
by preference as ‘the man.’ Gods became men; men became 
gods. Kristensen“ thinks the phrase goes back to the Adapa 
myth. Following Zimmern’s suggestion that Adapa = Adam, 
and that of Jeremias, Zimmern and Winckler that Adapa’s 
designation as zer ameluti = 8W3 3, he discusses 1) the 
parallel between Adapa and Adam, 2) the general conception 
of man in antiquity as one who by virtue of his nature from 
the beginning has insight into the mysteries of heaven, earth, 
and the realm below, so that 3) one who in an especial degree 
possesses this (magician, priest, prophet, king) is in a higher 
sense than the ordinary a ‘man,’ a ‘son of man,’ a typical, 


ideal zer ameli or sa n si. This use of the term in a pregnant 
sense has also been noted by Haupt* who calls attention to 
the fact that mar ameli is a gentleman, and NW3 3 a man, 


designation of the universe, the macrocosm being conceived after the 
fashion of the microcosm. In X, 90, 5 there seems to be a distinction 
between purusha, the absolute being, and purusha as the first-born. By 
identification with the Atman in the Upanishads the later conception of 
the term was developed. Cp. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanischaden 
und die Anfiinge des Buddhismus, 1915, passim. A special study of this 
development would be welcome. The distinction between purusha and 
prakrti in the Samkhya and Yoga systems is clearly set forth by Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta, Yoga, 1925. 

40 Grill (Untersuchungen iiber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, 
1902, 348) cites Mahana royana Upanishad, XI, as evidence for the use 
of Narayana, ‘the one like a man,’ ‘the son of man’ as a designation 
of purusha in the sense of the derived primeval existence. That 
Purusha- Narayana is identified with Vishnu does not militate against 
this. Whether there is a historic connection or not, these Indian 
speculations correspond with those found in some Gnostic sects. 

41 Th. Tijdschrift, 1911, 1 ff. 

42 The Monist, 1919, 1 ff. 
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a noble man, and may be understood as an exemplar vitae 
humanae, a symbol, ecce homo! It is possible, therefore, that 
later speculation attached itself to the conception of man in a 
pregnant sense, leading even into the realm of mythology; but 
a critical examination of the Synoptic material does not justify 
the assumption that Jesus himself used the term NW3 3 in 
any other than the ordinary generic sense. 

The impression that meekness and lowliness, modesty and 
humility were typical traits in the character of Jesus need not 
be given up. There is no necessity for supposing that either 
before the episode at Caesarea Philippi or in his last days 
Jesus cherished ambitions to lord it over men in one way or 
another. Nothing compels the belief that he ever told his 
disciples: “Ye shall eat and drink at my table in my kingdom 
and sit upon thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
A later scribe, if not Lk., is more likely than the master him- 
self to have picked out prophecies of ‘great David’s greater 
son’ in the story of Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 9) and the enthroned 
judges of Ps. 122. He may have had his share of erroneous 
beliefs and human weaknesses; but there is no evidence that 
he surrendered morally, as many others have, to the lure of 
kingship, the itch for power over his fellow-men, the passion 
for political or spiritual domination. In spite of the growing 
idea in the early church that he had not only predicted his 
death and resurrection on the third day, but also his return 
on the clouds of heaven, clothed with superhuman authority 
and dignity, it is permissible to think that he remained faith- 
ful unto death, even the death on the cross, to his clearly 
expressed convictions, in what may be regarded as genuine 
utterances, concerning man’s duties, rights, and privileges, his 
way of life and service. There is more reverence in honest 
doubt than in an easy acceptance of even the salient points in 
a late, fluctuating and steadily growing tradition. To remove 
the outer wrappings with which loyal love and devout specul- 
ation have surrounded him is not to take away from but to 
add unto the grandeur and majesty of his personality. These 


43 JBL, 1922, 182. 
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garments themselves have had their value, and may in part 
have been woven with material coming down from primitive 
times. But the body is more than the raiment. He himself 
will never be fully known. Each human life has its mystery; it 
is deepened in the case of a great religious genius. Through 
ages to come he will, no doubt, remain an object of reverent 
study. For mankind will not suffer its spiritual heroes to see 
corruption. In seeking, however, for the permanent place of 
Jesus in the life of man, students will begin with a quest for 
the historically probable and learn to free themselves from a 
mistaken estimate based on questionable data. Without yield- 
ing to an unreasonable scepticism that refuses to be guided at 
all by the only material at our disposal and declines the duty 
of accounting for its development, without rejecting any part 
of the tradition simply on the ground that it contravenes an 
a priori judgment of what Jesus could have said and thought 
concerning himself, without resorting to any but the generally 
accepted methods of textual, literary and historical criticism, 


relief from such a conception of the Prophet of Nazareth is 
still available. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
Four Strutters! 


NE of the most desperate passages in OT is the quatrain 

in Prov. 30 29-31, enumerating four beings that are comely 
in going, as AV® renders. Heb. métibé léikt corresponds to Gr. 
kad\AwmiCouevor, strutting, i. e. walking with a pompous gait, or 
prancing. The characteristic of the four beings enumerated is 
not fleetness, but stateliness. The usual pace of a lion is a 
walk (EB" 16,738"). In Schiller’s poem Der Handschuh 
we read: Und hinein mit bediichtigem Schritt | Ein Lowe tritt, 
while we find in the following stanza: Daraus rennt | mit 
wildem Sprunge | Ein Tiger hervor. Kad\wriGerOa, to make 
a show in walking, to move proudly, means prop. to give oneself 
a good appearance. In Italian (and Spanish) you say to pea- 
cock, i. e. to strut like a peacock (It. pavoneggiarsi). 

It is possible that the Hebrew poet did not use the verb 
hétib in both hemistichs of the first line. The scribes have 
often repeated the same expression where the original text had 
two different phrases. We may substitute magbihé for metibé 
2°, but we must not read mitiahhdré instead of méfibé 1°. The 
text of the first two lines is correct except that magbihé 
may be substituted for méfibé 2°, and hémméd between 3él634 
and métibé should be omitted (Proverbs 68, 1. 30): it is probably 


1 Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, New York, 
Dec. 28, 1925. 

2 For the abbreviations see this Journat, vol. 40, p. 167, n. 2; ef. 
AJP 46, 197, n. 3. 

3 Cf. JBL 26,184; 29, 106, 1.5; 31,180, 1.1; 34, 65, 1.7; WF 217, 1.1; 
Is, 115: AJP 40,68; Am. 59: JBL 35, 283, 1. 14. 
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due to dittography of the final consonant of 321034 and the 


initial consonant of méfibé. We may therefore read the first 
two lines: 


which may be translated: se 


[proudly : 
29 There are three that are stepping bravely, yea, four that are strutting 


30 The lion, the mightiest ‘mong beasts, | who turns not away from any. 


This is all perfectly clear, but the following verse in A is 
meaningless. Ehrlich said that it was beyond interpretation, 
and it is not translated in AT* (1923). In Sf the text is 
evidently incomplete, the second hemistich of the line describing 
the cock is wanting, as is also the characterization of the buck. 
G says that the buck is the leader of the flock of goats, $: 
that he walks at the head of the herd. Also in © we must 
read instead of dé-azél bét giidra, the he-goat that walks 
into the house of the proselyte: té@3@ dé-’dzél bé-ré3 gizrd, the 
he-goat that walks at the head of the flock. This emendation 
was suggested long ago by Bochart (1663). The u in giiéra 
is miswritten for z, and the preceding bét is a corruption of 
béndt, between, which is an erroneous repetition of béndt in 
the preceding hemistich béndt tarndgélé, among the hens (should 
be tarnégélata). 

GTS‘ of the last three lines are given in JBL 33,155, but 
the 12 words of v. 31 in S, as quoted there, contain six mistakes, 
e. g. mézrébil for mizdarkil (also mizdarbil for € mizdarkél). 
JBL 33, 156,6 acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. Richard 
Gottheil for some kind help in the Aramaic and Arabic 
references; if Gottheil had seen the proofs of the article, the 
mistakes would no doubt have been corrected. Aram. zarkél is 
an S of rakdl, the original form of the stem of Heb. réigl, foot. 
The g in ragl is due to partial assimilation of the k: also the z 
for s in zarkél is due to the +. 

We may compare some of the numerical saws in Talmud 
and Midrasch, e.g. the four haltered animals (Shabbath 51): 


4 For $ in Prov. 3029-31 ef. ZAT 14, 102. 111. 215. 
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horse, mule, camel, and ass (ZDMG 65, 396, 1. 27). In a 
Midrashic passage (ZDMG 65, 407, 1. 14) four leaders are 
enumerated: the leader of all living beings: man; the leader of 
the birds: eagle; the leader of domestic animals: ox; the leader 
of wild beasts: lion. In Assyrian, the eagle (na3ru) is called 
asarid iggtrati, the leader of the birds (HW 150%, 1. 7; 487°; 
KB 2, 98, 69). Asaridu, which we have also in the second part 
of the name Shalmaneser, seems to be a compound like Syr. 
gurmida, fore-arm, cubit, prop, bone of the arm; ef. Syr. gérim- 
hdcca, spine, Ass. egingéru which would correspond to an Arab. 
“atmu-’ 2-zahri. 

Tais does not necessarily mean he-goat: in German as well 
as in Danish the term buck denotes not only a he-goat, but also 
a ram and a roebuck. We apply buck also to the male of the 
antelope, rabbit, hare, chamois, reindeer. The Hebrew poet 
evidently had in mind a ram (bell-wether) leading his sheep 
(cf. Jer. 50 8; Iliad 13, 492; 3, 198) although 6 has tpayos 
wyovuevos We must supply after tai3: nagid 
In Latin you call the bell-wether dux gregis. The same resto- 
ration is suggested by TS. J has aries. Also Luther rendered: 
Widder. S€ suggest also the restoration of the line beginning 
with zarzir which does not denote a greyhound (Graecus Vene- 
tus, Luther, Ewald, Béttcher, Bertheau, Delitzsch, RV) 
or horse (Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, Umbreit, Hitzig, 
Elster, Bunsen, Reuss, Strack) or zebra (Ludolf, Simo- 
nis, C. B. Michaelis, Déderlein, Ziegler) but a cock. 
Also the Karaite Japheth Ibn-Ali Halevi (950—990; see 
Proverbs 66,46) referred zarziy to the cock. Heb. zarzir cor- 
responds to the Arab. carcar. The z instead of ¢ is due to the 
r as it is in Heb. zé“ér, little, for gugair (JHUC 364, 58, 1. 7; 
59, 1.13). In the same way Heb. str, pot (JBL 36, 256) appears. 
in Arabic as zir. The rare term zarzir is used instead of 
tarnégol, because we must read in the second hemistich: 
bé-tok tarnégolétay. For the same reason S€ use the rare term 
abakkaé instead of tarndgéla. There is also a Syriac word 
akdéid, cock, which may mean Accadian (AkF 51) just as we 


5 Aaywoxtwv. Greyhounds course hares (JAOS 45, 318%), 
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speak of Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, &c. 
Tarnégol is a Sumerian loanword < Ass. tarlugallu = Sum. 
dar-lugal, i. e. the king of the pied or multicolored birds. 

The cock is figured on certain Babylonian gems and cylinders 
(RB 658). Arab. ¢dr¢ar, cock, means prop. cryer. The cock 
is known as chanticleer (cf. Fr. chantecler, chante-claire). Arab. 
cargar is a reduplication of the root ¢r > ¢éraxa, to cry > ¢gar- 
raz, peacock. Cércara is used of the singing of the wind 
(JHUC 316, 23) or the cry of a hawk or woodpecker, the cooing 
of a dove, &. (cf. WZKM 23, 360%). Our to rout was formerly 
used of the bellowing of a bull, the snorting of a horse, the 
howling of the wind, roaring of the waves, snoring, &c. 

For the unintelligible motndim 6 after zarzir we must read 
nosé karbalté, lifting up its comb. In Dan. 321 karbélé means 
cap, but in pB Hebrew karbald is used for cockscomb. # naim 6 
is a corruption of nésé. The erect head is characteristic of the 
cock. In the Merry Wives of Windsor (1, 4, 31) Dr. Caius’ 
servant, Mrs. Quickly, asks Slender’s servant, Simple, with 
reference to his master: Does he not hold up his head, as it 
were, and strut in his gait? Dyserinck (1883) proposed zarzir 
mitnassé wa-tdis instead of zarzir motnaim 6-tais. Hitzig (1858) 
suggested that motnaim might be part. Hitpa‘el. 

While the second syllable of the unintelligible motndim after 
zarzér is a corruption of ndgé, the first syllable of M motndaim 
may represent the noun met, man, male, which denotes husband 
in Assyrian and Ethiopic, and which may have been used for 
cock, just as giibr, man, male, has this meaning in pB Hebrew. 
J renders giibr in Is. 2217, for which we must read hag-gabr, 
O man: gallus gallinaceus. The word met, it may be supposed, 
was added as an explanatory gloss to the rare word zarzir. 
Heb. met may have denoted orig. membrum virile, esp. (Ovpan- 
dos (JHUC 348, 48, Oct. 3). It exhibits the older form of the 
root md, to extend; Ass. madddu, to measure, means orig. to 
determine the extent. 

After u-méalk in the last hemistich we must read maghil 
qiiémé. Also in Deut. 11,6 haigém should be changed to hag- 
qiiom. It means there followers, not substance. The qiiém of 
a king denotes ha-‘dmédim lé-pandu (Zech. 34). Cf. Ass. manzaz 
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pani (HW 457*). The 7 of M algim® is a remnant of the 
preceding maghil. Peiser’s conjecture that MM alqim is mis- 
written for algis representing the Edomite god Qos (KAT® 473, 
n. 1) so that the last hemistich would mean a king with whom 
al-Qus is, does not commend itself. Halévy (cited in S-S) 
regarded algim as the name of an Arabian god more than 
50 years ago. 
We may restore the quatrain with the help of the Ancient 
Versions: 
29 There are three that are stepping bravely, 
yea, four that are strutting proudly: 
30 The lion, the mightiest ’mong beasts, 
which turns not away from any; 
31 The cock, holding up his comb 
in the midst of all his hens; 
The ram which is leader of his flock, 
and the king haranguing his retinue. 
The king may imagine he appears like a lion, but he looks 
more like a cock or a bell-wether. 


The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 


wy nb 31 (8) mom 29 (a) 


Johns Hopkins University Pavt Haupt 


Mistranslated Lines in Proverbs’ 


Sixteen years ago (Mic. 79; cf. GB” 321°, 1. 12)® I showed 
that the original signification of Heb. iard3, inherit, was press, 


6 Geiger (1857) referred algim to Alcimus (MF 122, n. 16). 

7 Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, New York, 
Dec. 28, 1925. 

8 For the abbreviations see above, p. 326, n. 2. 
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sqeeze, extort, then rob, bereave. The primary connotation of 
tirds, must, is pressing, i. e. juice pressed from the grapes. Heb. 
dira8, he inherits, means orig. he is bereft. Ger. Erbe, heir, is 
identical with Lat. orbus, bereft, and Gr. dpavos, orphan. 

In OT the verb iards often means dispossess, take possession 
of. In several passages of the Book of Proverbs (esp. 20 13; 
23 21; 30 9) the N zwwarés is supposed to mean he is impover- 
ished. According to Ehrlich we ought to read throughout 
instead inyarés. Some derive from poor. 
Iuuarés, however, does not mean he is impoverished, but he 
lacks the necessaries of life, suffers from lack of bread. Gese- 
nius’ Thesaurus gave for nérds the correct explanation ad 
egestatem redactus est. 

If Jacob had remained in Canaan instead of accepting 
Joseph’s invitation to come to Egypt, he might have been kabéd 
mod bam-migné, bak-kisp u-baz-zahéb but hasdr lihm. A man 
in a boat of a wrecked steamer, with his pockets full of money 
but no food, is not impoverished. There is a difference between 
impoverishment and privation, A rich gormand may have to 
diet; in this way he may be deprived of a great many things, 
but he is not impoverished. A billionaire may have to live on 
crackers and milk for his stomach’s sake and his often infirmities 
(1 Tim. 523). Pen tiuwarés in Gen. 4511 means lest thou come 
to want, i. e. suffer from lack of bread, be insufficiently supplied 
with bread. In Prov. 2012 tiwwaré3 is contrasted with séba‘ 
léhm; we must render: Love not sleep lest thou come to want; 
open thine eyes (i. e. be open-eyed and circumspect, wary and 
chary) and have plenty of bread. We must read u-Sdba‘ (GK™ 
§§ 110, f; 10, g:b): 


In Prov. 308 the gloss hatripéni lihm huqqi, provide me with 
the foodI need, shows that 763 wa-63r in the preceding hemistich 
does not mean poverty and riches, bunt want and luxury. The 
stem of Heb. ‘oir means in Arabic: to be covered with luxuriant 
vegetation (Arab. gatara) and the transposed Ass. 3er’u (JAOS 
45, 314, 1.9) denotes luxuriant vegetation, jungle. Iuyarés in 
the following verse means I suffer from lack of bread, I have 
24 
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nothing to eat. Both Delitzsch-Dalman and Salkinson- 
Ginsburg use liihm huggént for tov aptov Tov émovetov 
in the Lord’s Prayer, but this Greek phrase means owr bread 
for the following day, 4 émwtoca. One of the theses which 
Wellhausen defended in 1870, was: Forma émovowos aliam 
derivationem non admittit nisi ab 4 (WF 353). 

In Prov. 23 21: tuwaré’ means he is robbed. The couplet 
Al-téhi bé-sdb@'é idin | bé-zolélé basar lamo || ki-sdbé wé-zdlél 
iuuarés | u-géra%im talbis ntimé must not be rendered: Be 
not among wine-bibbers | among gluttonous eaters of flesh; || 
Drunkard and glutton come to poverty, | and drowsiness clothes 
one in rags. Nor does this passage intimate that wine-bibbers 
and gormands will be deprived of the pleasures of the table, 
that they will be more abstemious, forced to lead a more 
hygienic life. Horace says in his Epistles (1, 2, 34): Si noles 
sanus curres hydropicus. A thief may rob a dead-drunk person 
and strip him of his raiment, leaving him his own rags. For 
gormands the Hebrew has those who indulge in meat for them- 
selves, who gorge themselves with meat. Meat was regarded 
as a luxury; as a rule, it was served only in honor of a guest 
or at a festival. For Heb. z6lél we must compare Syr. zallil, 
luxurious, extravagant, debauched. 

In Ps. 3411 we must read: Képirim® iwwarst we-ra'éba | 
dérsau l6-idhsérti When there is such a universal famine 
that even young lions (whose dens are, as a rule, full of prey; 
cf. Nah. 213) hunger, His followers will lack nothing. In Bux- 
torf’s lexicon képirim r@3i was translated: lewnculi paupe- 
rantur. Mandelkern’s suggestion that we should read képe- 
rim = Arab. kuffar, Syr. kapéré, infidels, is untenable, although 
it has been endorsed by Duhm in the new edition of his com- 
mentary (1922). 


Johns Hopkins University PavL Haupt 


9 Képirim was written képiri’ (see Mic. 68, 1.12). The omission of 
the initial iv of iwwar3@ is due to haplography. 


[ 
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Deal gently with the young man 


During Absalom’s revolt David told his three generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai: Deal gently, for my sake, with the young 
man, even with Absalom. This rendering is retained in RV” 
and in the new translation issued by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. AV puts Deal in italics, because Ml has 
in 28 185: li lan-na‘r lé- Ab’além. The first word is 
supposed to be an adverbial expression meaning gently, but we 
require an imperative. J has Servate mihi puerum Absalom, 
and €: Istémirti li lé-ulléma, lé-’Ab’além, GA wor 
Tov watdapiov ABeroadwp. For the Aramaic istémér we should 
expect itémdr, with 3, because we have Samd@ru in Assyrian 
and Samdr in Hebrew, The s instead of § is due to the labial. 

Heb. lé-’dt is supposed to be a compound of the preposition 
lé and the noun af, gentleness; but I showed more than 20 years 
ago that there is no noun at, gentleness; the expression 1é- dt 
or /é-ittt must be derived from the stem la, to cover, veil; 
bal-laj, secretly, softly (GK** § 72, p) is synonymous with bas- 
sétr. My explanation (Kings 167, 36) is recorded in GB". The 
Arabic equivalent of Heb. lat is létta-ialittu which is a synonym 
of sétara and katama. We have the same root in litaxa, to 
soil, and lif, skin, prop. cover (OC 33, 86'). Ass. litu, cover, 
curtain, is recorded in GB’ 381° sub lat. NE 59, 6 we have 
ana lit Ut-napistim, to the mysterious place of Ut-napistim. 
We must read in 2 185: léf-li lan-nd'r lé-’Ab3além. The 
form l6t<la{ is the inf. abs. of laf, and the inf. abs. may be 
used instead of the imperative (GK™ § 113, bb). 


Johns Hopkins University Havurr 


10 For the abbreviations see above, p. 326, n. 2. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 1925 


HE sixty-first meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 

and Exegesis was called to order by President Bewer at 
2 p.m. on December 28th, 1925 in Room 207 Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The reports of the Corresponding Secretary and of the 
Recording Secretary were read, accepted and ordered to be 
placed on file. In connection with the death of members 
reported, the President appointed Professors Hinke and Dahl 
to present memorial resolutions. The report of the Treasurer 
was read and was referred to Professors Margolis and Water- 
man as an auditing committee. The President appointed 
Professors Lyon and Peritz as a committee to nominate 
officers for next year. Professor Jackson, on behalf of the 
Committee on Arrangements, made an oral report. The 
Council was called to meet at 8 p. m. 

Upon the completion of the business of the Society papers 
were read and discussed as follows: 

By J. A. Bewer: The Hellenistic Mystery Religions and the Old Testa- 
ment (Presidential Address). 

By J. A. Montgomery: The Education of the Author of the Apocalypse. 

By C. C. Torrey: The Compiling of the Book of Isaiah. 

By P. Haupt: “Deal gently with the young man.” 

By P. Haupt: The Shoham Stone. 

By P. Haupt: The Four Strutters. 

By P. Haupt: Mistranslated Lines of Proverbs. 

By I. Eitan: The etymology of sarne phelishtim. 

By M. Burrows: The Johannine Prologue as Aramaic Verse. 


By J. A. Maynard: Date and Place of Composition of the Two Last 
Documents of the Pentateuch. 
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By D. Levine: Name-Word Poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By C. C. Torrey: “Everyone shall be salted with fire,” Mark 9 49. 


Monday Evening, December 28. The Society convened at 
8 p.m. Professor Margolis called together the session as a 
meeting of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological 
Research, and the following papers were read: 


By E. L. Sukenik: *Recent Archaeological Researches in Palestine. 
By E. Chiera: *The Excavations at Yaghlan Tappa. 


Mrs. Longyear gave a report of the activities of the Zion 
Research Library. 


Tuesday Morning, December 29. The Society met at 9 a. m. 
The following resolutions submitted by the committee for that 
purpose were read and adopted: 

The Rev. John Skinner, D. D., Principal Emeritus of West- 
minster College, Cambridge, died last March at the age of 78. 
Westminster College is the Theological College for training minis- 
ters in the Presbyterian Church of England. When Dr. Skinner 
in 1890 was appointed in it Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature and Apologetics, it was still situate in Queen's 
Square, London, but early this century it was decided to transfer 
the College to Cambridge. Soon after the transfer, in 1908, 
Dr. Skinner became Principal and held this post till 1922. 

Skinner’s Genesis in the International Critical Series is a 
recognized standard work; but probably his most important con- 
tribution to theological learning was the book called The Divine 
Names in Genesis, published in 1914. This is really a master- 
piece of scholarly controversy. In form and substance it is a 
reply to Johannes Dahse’s Textkritische Materialien zur Heaa- 
teuchfrage, in which that writer dealt with what he considered to 
be the foundation of the documentary theory of the Pentateuch, 
‘The Names of God in Genesis.’ The matter is one on which 
most serious students of the Old Testament have long made up 
their minds, and it was no part of Skinner’s task to bring for- 
ward ‘original,’ i. e. novel, arguments. What was required was 
to explain the so-called ‘critical’ position fully and accurately, 
taking account of the multifarious, though often irrelevant, pieces 
of evidence from Greek MSS that Dahse had advanced, and yet 
to do this in so perspicuous a fashion as to make the argument 
clear to non-specialists. All this Skinner did, and his book 
remains as a permanent buttress to the cause of sound learning 
and scientific method. 


* Tllustrated with the Stereopticon. 
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Dr. Skinner’s memory will live in the affection of his many 
friends and pupils. He was a wise and kindly scholar and a great 
teacher. “His talent for administration,” wrote his successor, 
Principal John Oman, “was such that he could at once lead and 
keep himself in the background.” %t seems something of a paradox 
to lay stress on Divine Names in Genesis, for in conversation and 
life Skinner was the reverse of a controversialist. “In his hands 
criticism was not a fire-brand but a kindly light, and when he 
advanced views that conflicted with the traditions of the fathers 
he strove to present them in a way that would commend them to 
men’s consciences in the sight of God.” 


Herman Volrath Hilprecht was born at Hohenerxleben, in the 
then duchy of Anhalt, Germany, July 28, 1859. He studied at the 
Gymnasium at Bernburg, from which he was graduated in 1880, 
and later at the University of Leipzig. There he came under the 
influence of Franz Delitzsch and his equally famous son, Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who introduced him to the then new science of 
Assyriology. After having been a “Repetent” of Old Testament 
Theology at the University of Erlangen, from 1885-1886, he 
accepted a call to become associate editor of the Sunday School 
Times in Philadelphia and shortly afterwards became the first 
incumbent of the newly founded Clark research professorship of 
Assyriology and comparative Semitic philology in the University 
of Pennsylvania. In this position, which he held from 1886 to 
1911, he did his most important work. 

When in 1888 the first Babylonian expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania was organized, with Dr. Peters as director, Prof. 
Hilprecht accompanied this expedition as its Assyriologist. In the 
second and third expeditions of the university to Babylonia Prof. 
Hilprecht did not take part personally, but of the fourth expedition, 
1898 to 1900, he was himself the scientific director. These four 
expeditions of the University of Pennsylvania brought to light an 
immense mass of material, whose publication was soon begun by 
Prof. Hilprecht in a series of splendid volumes. He opened the 
series in 1893 with a volume on Old Babylonian Inscriptions chiefly 
from Nippur, of which the second part was issued in 1896. 

Among the other scientific publications of Prof. Hilprecht may 
be mentioned a volume of Business Documents of the Murashu 
Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Artaxerxes I. The texts 
themselves had been copied by Dr. Clay, but the introduction and 
translation of the texts were due to Prof. Hilprecht. Another 
volume appeared in 1906 entitled, Mathematical, Metrological and 
Chronological Texts from the Temple Library of Nippur. And 
finally in 1910 was issued The Oldest Version of the Babylonian 
Deluge Story and the Temple Library of Nippur. A revised German 
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edition appeared in the same year at Leipzig. Upon these five 
volumes of cuneiform texts the fame of Prof. Hilprecht as one 
of the foremost Assyrian scholars will always rest. They are 
models of scholarship. 

This was, however, by no means the whole extent of his 
scholarly activity. Under his inspiration and guidance a number 
of younger scholars were engaged to assist in the publication of 
the cuneiform treasures found at Nippur. Among them were Drs. 
Clay, Ranke, Myhrman, Poebel und Radau. They prepared ten 
different volumes of texts, which maintained the high standard of 
scholarly excellence set by the editor himself. The whole series, 
issued under Dr. Hilprecht’s editorship, comprises fourteen volumes. 
And even in the later volumes, which continue his work, Publications 
of the Babylonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
influence of Dr. Hilprecht is still seen, not only in the methods of 
copying used, but also in the treatment and translation of the texts. 

The high esteem in which Prof. Hilprecht was held by European 
scholars for his contributions to Assyriology and Oriental research 
is shown in the large and sumptuous Festschrift, presented to him 
by his friends on his 50th birthday Assyriologische und archaeo- 
logische Studien, which appeared in 1909. 

When Dr. Hilprecht died in Philadelphia on March 19, 1925 
this Society lost one of its oldest members, for he had been 
identified with the Society since 1888. 


All too brief a time has the name of Karl Marti stood among 
the names of those whom this Society has honored itself in 
honoring. He was elected to our membership only a year ago 
and to-day we are called upon to mourn his loss. He died suddenly 
three days before his seventieth birthday on April 25th of this 
year. Karl Budde, another of our honored members, had gone to 
Switzerland for the purpose of handing to Marti a Festschrift in 
honor of the day, and instead he took part in the last affectionate 
tribute to the life and work of his friend when he was laid to rest. 

Marti’s name will always be associated with that of Wellhausen 
in the elaboration of the great historical hypothesis of the Old 
Testament which has come to be regarded as the principal key to 
unlock the riddle of the Book and at the same time of the Religion 
of Israel. Whatever qualifications the future may have in store 
for this hypothesis, no Old Testament scholar either of this or of 
subsequent generations can refuse to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude which is owed to its architects. As editor of one of the 
two great commentaries (the ‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar’) in which 
the Wellhausen hypothesis found adequate exegetical expression, 
as contributor of three of its most important volumes (Isaiah, 
The Twelve, and Daniel), as contributor to the ‘Encyclopedia 
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Biblica’ (especially on the important subject of the Chronology of 
the Old Testament), as author of one of the classic formulations 
of the Wellhausen theory in Die Religion des Alten Testaments 
which was republished in English translation, and as editor for 
twenty-five years of the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, the outstanding Journal for our Old Testament discipline, 
Karl Marti will always occupy a conspicuous position in the history 
of Old Testament interpretation. 

Upon those who were privileged to know him intimately Marti 
made an indelible impression as a man of wholesome piety, a 
loving and well-loved father in the home, and a colleague magnanimous 
in his judgments of the work of others. 


In the untimely death of Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., 
Litt. D., on May 2, 1925, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis has sustained great loss. Born at Palmyra, N. Y., 
August 13, 1867, he graduated from Yale College in 1889, receiving 
the degree of Ph. D. two years later. After teaching at Chicago 
and Brown Universities, he was called back to his alma mater 
in 1901 as Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature. In that 
capacity he served until his death. 

Dr. Kent was characterized by a spirit of buoyant enthusiasm, 
tireless energy and surprising versatility. Social, civic and religious 
enterprises all came within the range of interest of this eminent 
educator and scholar. His might well have been the motto, Homo 
sum, humani nil a me alienum puto. Of his manifold contributions 
to the cause for which this Society stands two deserve special 
mention. One is the excellent series of some forty volumes in 
which he has accomplished more, perhaps, than any other American 
scholar to make accessible to the general public the assured findings 
of modern Biblical science. In particular his Student’s Old Testa- 
ment and Historical Bible have found a large and appreciative 
reading. The other outstanding service of Professor Kent has 
been the organization and direction of the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, which expends about § 20,000 
annually in providing scholarships for training in Biblical teaching. 
The establishment and endowment of the newly organized School 
of Religion at Michigan, and the initiation of similar foundations 
in other universities, has been due in Jarge measure to the vision 
and labor of Dr. Kent. Through such works as these, and in the 
lives and memories of many grateful students, our friend and 
honored fellow-member still lives on. Ta yap épya 
(Revelation 1413), 


Ernest De Witt Burton, one of the earliest members of this 
Society and its former President, was born on February 4, 1856+ 
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in Granville, Ohio. He was graduated from Denison University in 
1876 and completed his theological course at Rochester Theological 
Seminary in 1882. There he studied under William Arnold Stevens, 
and a lasting attachment grew up between them. In the following 
autumn, as Dr. Stevens was to be absent in Palestine, Mr. Burton 
was appointed instructor in New Testament for the year. His 
relation with Professor Stevens was later signalized by their 
publication together of a Harmony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study, which appeared in 1893, and has had an extraordinary 
circulation and influence. 

In 1883 Mr. Burton was called to Newton Theological Institution, 
at Newton Center, Massachusetts, as associate professor of New 
Testament interpretation, where }: zspidly developed as a New 
Testament scholar. In 1886 he was made professor. When Pro- 
fessor William R. Harper came to Yale in 1886, Professor Burton 
soon found in him a kindred spirit. When in 1891 Dr. Harper 
accepted the presidency of the University of Chicago, his mind 
immediately fixed upon Professor Burton for the New Testament 
chair. 


Professor Burton came to Chicago as head professor of New 
Testament literature and interpretation, and he remained head of 
the department in both Graduate School and Divinity School, for 
thirty-three years. His work was several times seriously interrupted 
by illness, but during this one full generation he exercised through 
his classroom, his department, his public lectures, his articles and 
editorials, and his frequent books, an influence upon biblical study 
that was prodigious. From the beginning he was very close to 
President Harper, with whom he worked in the closest harmony 
on the Biblical World and later on the American Journal of 
Theology. Together they projected the ‘Constructive Bible Studies,’ 
which now numbers nearly thirty volumes, and to it each con- 
tributed a number of books. Indeed Professor Burton’s last act 
before accepting the presidency of the University in 1923 was to 
turn over to the University of Chicago Press the manuscript of 
A Source Book for the Study of the Teaching of Jesus, to appear 
in the companion series of ‘Handbooks of Ethics and Religion.’ 
His own books numbered fifteen, the most notable being his great 
commentary on Galatians. 

When President Judson retired from the presidency of the 
University of Chicago Dr. Burton was elected to succeed him in 
January 1923. He at once threw himself into the work of the 
presidency with all his characteristic intellectual energy. He 
welcomed the manifold and intricate problems of organization and 
finance which awaited him, and attacked them with the utmost 
zest. He took up the University’s building campaign with the 
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greatest energy. The first structure to be begun was the Theology 
Building. President Burton presided and made the address at 
the laying of the corner stone on November 6, 1924. On November 
17, he presided at the corner stone laying of the Rawson Laboratory 
of Medicine and Surgery, on the site of the Rush Medical College. 

The corner stone of the Joseph Bond Chapel was laid on 
April 30, 1925, but the President was not able to be present. He 
had been taken to the hospital the week before for a serious 
intestinal operation. He was unable to be present when on May 7 
ground was broken on Fifty-eighth Street for the great medical 
group in which his hopes and efforts had been so greatly engaged. 
Stricken down in the very midst of the first great results of his 
labors, he died on the morning of Tuesday, May 26, at the age of 
sixty-nine. 


In the death of Professor Albert T. Clay the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis has lost one of its most honored members. 
He joined the Society in 1907, and was its President in 1920. 


Primarily an Assyriologist, and one of the most expert of his 
time in deciphering and interpreting the cuneiform records of 
Western Asia, he was always profoundly interested in the study 
of the Old Testament. He had had a thorough theological training, 


and had given instruction in Hebrew and the literature of the Old 
Testament in several institutions before devoting himself to 
Assyriology. He had a keen eye for any new discovery that could 
illustrate or confirm the Hebrew records, from the cosmogony in 
Genesis down to the latest period represented by the Biblical 
narratives. His Bibliography shows a number of important mono- 
graphs in this field, including volumes entitled Light on the Old 
Testament from Babel and The Origin of Biblical Traditions. 


In the midst of the many arduous duties devolving upon him 
as Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature and Curator 
of the great Collection of original material which his energy and 
wide experience enabled him to build up at Yale University, he 
found time to give an occasional reading course in the Hebrew 
narratives of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and to conduct classes 
in Semitic Archaeology as illustrating the Bible. The last work 
from his pen, an unpublished manuscript entitled New Light from 
Babylonia and Assyria, deals with side lights on the documents of 
the Old Testament obtained from the most recent excavations and 
discoveries, including those of the first half of the year 1925. 

His brilliant conjecture and attempted demonstration of a 
very ancient Western Semitic civilization in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia has been corroborated in numerous details by 
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successive discoveries, and seems likely to be confirmed, ultimatciy 
in its essential features. 

As a Trustee of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
and as Annual Professor, both in Jerusalem and in Bagdad, he 
had an important share in the promotion of an undertaking in the 
Near East which originated in this Society and has maintained 
a close connection with it. 

All who were acquainted with Professor Clay felt the stimulus 
of his splendid enthusiasm and creative energy. Those who were 
privileged to know him more intimately were impressed and helped 
by his unselfish devotion to duty, the straight-forward simplicity 
of his character, and the wide range of his ready sympathy. 


The nominating committee suggested the following officers 
who were forthwith elected: 
Prof. S. J. Case President 
Prof. I. F. Wood Vice-President 
Prof. H. J. Cadbury Recording Secretary 
Prof. M. I. Hussey Treasurer 


Prof. 
Prof. 


Prof. E. | 


Prof. I. G. Matthews 


Representative among the Trustees 
Prof. W. J. Moulton { of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research 

It was voted that the Society endorses the action of the 
Corporation of the Oriental Schools in attempting to secure a 
larger number of annual subscribers. 

The Council reported through the Recording Secretary. The 
names of new members suggested to the Council and approved 
by them were approved by the Society and the persons named 
elected to membership. On recommendation of the Council 
Professor Bernhard Duhm was elected an honorary member 
of the Society. 

Papers were read and discussed as follows: 

By J. Obermann: “The workmen’s hammer,” Judges 5 26. 
By A. M. Perry: On the Reporting of Miracles. 

By S. J. Case: Jesus and Sepphoris. 

By J. Muilenberg: “Saved by the Curse.” 

By H. S. Gehman: The Arabic Bible in Spain. 


viii 
; I. J. Peritz 
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By B. W. Bacon: The Q-section on the Baptist and the Shemoneh Esreh. 
By R. H. Pfeiffer: Idols of Yahweh. 
By W. J. Moulton: Annual Report of the American Schools of Oriental 


Research. 
By W. J. Moulton: America’s Contribution to Palestinian Exploration. 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 29. The Society re-assembled 
at 2 p.m. The auditing committee reported that they had 
examined the report of the Treasurer and found it correct. 
The report was then accepted and ordered placed on file. 
Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By G. S. Duncan: The Bible and Modern Science. 

By H. J. Cadbury: Luke’s Interest in Lodging. 

By F. P. Ramsay: Genetic Criticism. 

By F. P. Ramsay: Why “sister” in Mark 3 35? 

By F. J. F. Jackson: Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth. 

By E. G. H. Kraeling: “As one tears a kid,” Judges 146. 

By F. James: Is there pacifism in the Old Testament? 

By B. W. Robinson: Some Papyrus Contributions to New Testament 
Interpretation. 

By B. A. Elzas: Was the LXX translated from the Hebrew or from a 
transliterated text? 

By I. J. Peritz: Modes of Divine Creation in the Old Testament. 

By E. L. Sukenik: The Capture of Jerusalem. 

By I. Eitan: The Crux in Proverbs 7 22. 


The following papers were read by title: 


By H. J. Cadbury: Recent Arguments for Medical Language in Luke- 
Acts. 

By G. R. Berry: Some Notes on the Old Testament Prophets. 

By D. E. Thomas: The Experience Underlying Amos’ Social Philosophy. 

By S. Feigin: The Babylonian Officials in Jeremiah 39 3, 13. 

By L. I. Newman: Biblical MSS. and Scrolls in the Sutro Library, San 
Francisco. 

By K. Fullerton: An Analysis of Job 9 and 10. 

By W. N. Stearns: An Illustration from Plutarch on 7d 6etor, Acts 17 29. 

By J. A. Maynard: Was Cain the Son of Adam? 

By H. S. Gehman: The Sahidic and Bohairic Versions of the Book of 
Daniel. 

By D. Levine: How Scriptural Poems Were Dated. 

By A. M. Perry: “Not at the feast,” Mark 142. 

By I. Eitan: Traces of a Lost Paradigm. 


Adjourned at 5 p. m. 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

Since the meeting in Chicago a year ago one double number 
(Parts I and II) of the current volume has appeared. Parts III 
and IV are now in the mails on their way to our members. 
The Editors still esteem patience the highest of all possible 
virtues in contributors and members alike, and are also con- 
strained to pray for a double portion of that same grace for 
themselves. Printing is exasperatingly slow, especially when 
done abroad. Despite all we can do, six months or more are 
required for getting out a number of the Journal. 

Again would we emphasize the urgent necessity for the 
submission by our members of a considerable number of good 
papers. The sole contact of the major portion of our member- 
ship with the Society is through the pages of the Journal. 
Only as this is kept up to the high level of interest and 
scholarship established by our predecessors in years gone by 
can the important work of this Society prosper. 

GrorcEe Corresponding Secretary. 

December 28, 1925. 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 
The membership of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis appears at present to number 371, which is an 
increase of 12 over the number reported last year. 
27 new members have joined during the year upon nomination 
and election. 
The death of the following members has been reported: 
Honorary members: 
Rev. John Skinner elected in 1922, died April 1925. 
Prof. Karl Marti elected in 1924, died April 22, 1925. 
Regular members: 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht elected in 1886, died March 19, 1925. 
Prof. C. F. Kent elected in 1896, died May 2, 1925, 
Pres. E. D. Burton elected in 1883, died May 26, 1925. 
Rev. Wm. C. Whitford elected in 1922, died Aug. 12, 1925. 
Prof. A. T. Clay elected in 1907, died Sept. 14, 1925. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry J. Capsury, Recording Secretary. 
December 22, 1925. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1925 
Receipts 
Jan. 1, Balance on hand from 1924... 
Jan. 20, Interest on Trust Acc’t 
Mch. 7, Yale University Press, sale of Journal for 1923 . . 
Mch. 7, Yale University Press, sale of Journal for 1924 . . 
Mch. 14, J. S. Cushing, sale of old plates 
July 25, Interest on Savings Acc’t 
Oct. 25, , 
Dec. 15, Dues for 


Disbursements 
Printing of Journal, volume XLII, parts 3—4 . 


Expenses of Editors 


Cash on hand 


MARY I. HUSSEY, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, December 28, 1925, 


MAX L. MARGOLIS 
LEROY WATERMAN 


xi 

$ 1558.90 

28.55 

464.74 

561.00 

139.18 

7.00 

3.32 

1053.33 

$ 3816.02 
ss 

38.25 
$ 3816.02 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


‘ MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY? 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theol. D., Greifswald, Germany. 
Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Halle, Germany. 
Prof. Bernhard L. Duhm, D. D., Basle, Switzerland. 
Prof. Adolf von Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 


Prof. 


A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 


Prof. Rudolf Kittel, D.D., Leipzig, Germany, Rosenthalgasse 13. 
Prof. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

Prof. James Moffatt, D. D., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Prof. A. H. Sayce, D.D., Oxford, England. 
Prof. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 


(693) 
(628) 


(593) 
(496) 
(242) 
(731) 
(576) 


(466) 
(415) 
(711) 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


Rev. G. Abbott-Smith, D.D.,D.C.L., 743 University St., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Rev. Prof. Howard C. Ackerman, B. D., M. A., 138 Clifton 
Place, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Charlotte Adams, 135 E. 52d St., N.Y. City. 

Pres. Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., 2041 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 

Rev. Abel Ahiquist, Ph. D., New Britain, Conn. 

Wm. Foxwell Albright, Ph. D., American School of Oriental 
Research, P. O. B. 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, D.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Rev. Prof. S. Angus, Ph.D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, 
Australia. 


1 This list has been corrected up to Oct. 1, 1926. Members are requested to notify 
the Recording Secretary, H. J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr, Pa., of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date 
of his accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. Wm. R. Arnold, Ph.D., 17 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. J. OC. Ayer, 200 St. Mark’s Sqr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, D.D., 244 Edwards St., New Haven, Conn. 

Dean Wm. Frederic Badé, Ph.D., Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Prof. Moses Bailey, Ph. D., 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Prof. Roland H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Lieut. C. C. Baker, 707 S. Bonnie Brae St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Prof. P. E. Baker, Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. J. F. Balzer, M.A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Albert E. Barnett, 2414 Garland Av., Nashville, Tenn. 

Prof. George A. Barton, 3725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 6 Chelsea Sq., N.Y. City. 

Prof. John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., Theological Sem- 
inary, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. Dwight M. Beck, S. T. B., Mt. Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio. 

Prof. Irwin R. Beiler, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Marion J. Benedict, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Rev. C. D. Benjamin, Ph. D., Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. C. Theodore Benze, Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Rev. J. Buchanan Bernardin, B. D., Divinity 35, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. George R. Berry, D.D., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N.Y. 

Prof. Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D.,D.D., Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Rev. E. H. Blackard, A. M., B. D., 3236 St. John Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Pres. James A. Blaisdell, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Rev. Joshua Bloch, Ph.D., 346 E. 173th St., N. Y. City. 

Rev. P. F. Bloomhardt, Ph. D., Wittenburg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Father A. M. Bolduc, S.M., S.T.L., Marist College, Brook- 
land, D.C. 

F. D. Bone, 1192 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

Prof. Clarence Bouma, A. M., Th. D., Calvin College, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th. D., 5657 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
Tl. 

Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph. D., 12 S. Water St., Providence, R. I. 

Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, Hotel Holley, Washington Square 
West, New York City. 
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Rev. Mitchell Bronk, D. D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Beatrice A. Brooks, Ph.D., Wellesley, Mass. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown, D.D., 3041 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901 and Dec. 28, 1923) 


CONSTITUTION 


I 
Tuis association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
The object ofthe Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
m 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the 
Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen 
by the Council. 
Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 
Vv 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 
Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself 2 President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to. the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vit 


This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 
It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 
II 
It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep 
a record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 
Im 
It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place 
it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


Iv 
It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


vI 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 

VII 


Each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars. The 
donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt 
the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall be required 
of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


x 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the 
price to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL — 
RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM AND BAGHDAD 


Tse American Scooot or Onsentat Reseance Jerusalem was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American ScHoots or 
Orrentat Researce under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of 
Trustees. It is supported by fifty-one American Universities, Colleges 
and Seminaries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly 
qualified students excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as 
the following: Biblical and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of 
the Land; the History of Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew 
and other Semitic Languages; Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman 
Civilization; Civilization under the Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; 
and the Comparative History of Religions. . 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane Dows 
Nies Memorial, in the Autumn of 1925. Close relations of cooperation 
have been established with the British School and the French School, 
formerly L’Ecole Biblique of the Dominican Convent. There are several 
good libraries in Jerusalem, including that of the School, and there are 
some large collections of manuscripts, chiefly Greek and Arabic. 

The Thayer Memorial Fellowship, granted by the Archaeological 
Institute, and worth § 1,000, is awarded annually upon competitive 
examination, about March 1, among candidates from the Contributing 
Institutions. Students from these Institutions are admitted free of tuition 
fee. A list of books recommended to candidates for the fellowship and _ 
copies of recent examination papers will be sent upon, application. 

The School in Baghdad was formally opened by Prof. A. T. Cray in 
November 1923. The headquarters of the School are in the Baghdad 
Museum, where a nucleus of a library has been established. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is W. F. Atsricut, Ph. D. 
The Annual Professor for 1926—27 is Prof. R. Burrs, of the Catholic 
University of America. The Annual Professor at the School in Baghdad 
for 1926—27 is Dr. E. Spriser, of the University of Pennsylvania. , 

A quarterly Butretm of the Schools is published at one dollar a year; 
sample copies will be sent to all interested. The Annvuat of the Schools 
is now in its fourth volume. , 
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